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AU Rules Are Wade “Je Sreak 


HE OTHER DAY a customer of a large 

business, speaking on consumer re- 
lations, said, “‘All rules are made to 
break.” He was commenting on some of 
the undesirable developments in cus- 
tomer relations which grew up during the 
war and which have been carried over 
into present business operations. 

American business is definitely back 
to where the customer is of utmost im- 
portance, the speaker pointed out. We 
have changed from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market. The future of industry—of vir- 
tually every individual business—de- 
pends upon capturing and holding the 
good will of the customer. Prices are go- 
ing down, services and products are be- 
ing improved, and a general readjust- 
ment has taken place all along the pro- 
duction, selling, and buying front. 

Yet, too many businesses are still en- 
crusted with rules that were made during 
difficult war days. These are rules in the 
main that were laid down to protect the 
production capacity of these businesses. 
They told customers what they could and 
could not do. Many were hard, nearly all 
were inelastic, and in too many cases 
little effort was made to obviate the un- 
favorable reactions that they provoked. 

The officials who made the rules were 
in tough spots. And so they thought in 
tough terms. And they talked out with- 
out too much regard for the feelings, 


wishes or welfare of those to whom their 
rules applied. They couldn’t get mate- 
rials; they couldn’t get manpower; there 
were not enough hours in the day to 
work. It was only natural, therefore, that 
too often little concern was felt for the 
effects of their rules on consumers. 

But, as the speaker pointed out, such 
an attitude is today as outdated, useless 
and—if continued—as liable to breed 
trouble for a business as the vestigial ap- 
pendix is liable to get a human body in 
trouble. Where businesses have, either 
consciously or unconsciously, carried 
over from the war such ways of thinking 
and rules of procedure and conduct the 
task is to remake their customer relations. 

Let us examine some of the explicit 
things the above speaker said: 

1) In too many instances there is dis- 
tressing inflexibility in the rules govern- 
ing customer relations. This seems both 
stupid and odd, considering the unmis- 
takable trend of business at the moment. 
The time is ripe to cultivate the customer, 
not make it difficult for him to do busi- 
ness with your company. The answer is 
to loosen up, get on the beam, go out and 
talk with customers and find out what 
they want and need. Then do more of 
what they like and less of what they dis- 
like, tossing aside inflexible rules when- 
ever and wherever necessary. 

2) Another error which many busi- 
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nesses are making is to fail to take cus- 
tomers into their confidence as they used 
to do. Time was when the customer was 
courted, his patronage sought, and his 
judgment and desires respected. But in 
frequent instances such is not the case 
today. Yet taking a customer into its 
confidence and making him feel that he 
plays a part in reaching important deci- 
sions affecting him works as well for busi- 
ness today as it ever did. Why the execu- 
tives of so many businesses fail to see this 
is a mystery. Time will teach them the 
cost of their blindness. 


Costs Little; Buys Much 


3) Still another deficit in customer 
relations as carried on by many concerns 
today is that businesses change their pol- 
icies and rules without consulting the 
needs and wishes of customers, or with- 
out informing them that such changes 
are on the way. There is a feeling of frus- 
tration which easily can grow into anger 
and opposition, when a customer of long 
standing is told without warning that 
policies and rules under which he has 
been working for many years have been 
unceremoniously changed and he is ex- 
pected to conform to them. He cannot 
help wondering why company officials 
could not have let him in on the changes 
before they were made. He would have 
felt a glow of pride had he been consulted 
about them before they were changed. 
Such little courtesies cost officials only a 
slight amount of effort; but they buy a 
great deal in increased good will and 
volume of business. 

4) A final oversight of which numer- 
ous businesses are guilty is in having 
failed during the war and since to keep 
customers educated on corporate devel- 





opments and changes that have taken 
place. So little have many concerns 
passed on about their operations, prob- 
lems and additions of new products and 
services that customers feel almost as if 
they are doing business with strangers 
now instead of with old friends. The 
habit patterns of the past have in many 
instances become dim from misuse. With 
the proper stimulation, however. they 
could be developed again, and in an 
amazingly short time. The surprising 
thing is that officials of large and suc- 
cessful institutions apparently fail to see 
this. They go on their uninterrupted ways 
taking for granted that their old cus- 
tomers will automatically continue to do 
business with them, and hence they need 
not undertake extra efforts in re-estab- 
lishing relations with them. 


A Fool’s Paradise 


One may or may not agree with the 
speaker’s observations. However, most of 
what he said appears to make sense. All 
of us know that we have to be constantly 
on the alert to keep from falling into ruts. 
From the standpoint of building volume 
and gross profits we in business in this 
country have been living in a fool’s para- 
dise for the past several vears. We are 
now facing stern reality. Evey thought- 
ful one of us who practices public rela- 
tions can surely take to heart what is said 
about the need for revamping customer 
relations. If the businesses we serve have 
rules and regulations which stand in the 
way of such revamping let us try to do 
something about changing or removing 
them. 

Let us remember: “All rules are made 
to break.” 

—Rex F. Hartow. 





“No rule is so general, which admits not some exception.” 


—ROBERT BURTON 
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Each year the members of the American Council on Public Relations select the person 
they believe has contributed the most educationally and scientifically during the year to 
public relations. Nomination blanks are sent out from national headquarters to the mem- 
bers. Persons are nominated by members on these blanks. The names of all persons so 
nominated are placed in the hands of a special award committee of distinguished 
national leaders in the public relations field—nine this year: 3 in the East, 3 in the West, 
and 3 in Central U. S. This committee selects the names of five persons from the total list. 
The five names then are placed before the entire Council mmbership for balloting. The 
person who receives the largest number of votes becomes the winner and receives the 
annual award. 

Reese H. Taylor, president of the Union Oil Company of California, is the recipient of 
the Council’s 1946 Award. Top management can feel satisfaction because the president 
of a large corporation has been so honored by Council members. It evidences the 
growing conviction that in final analysis the most important figure in public relations is 
the chief executive who controls policies and directs all public relations activities. Mr. 
Taylor was presented the Council’s Award at a banquet in his honor in San Francisco, 








February 4. His address of acceptance follows: 


There Is A Job To Be Done 


By REESE H. TAYLOR 


President, Union Oil Company of California, Los Angeles 


HE ANNUAL AWARD of the American 

Council on Public Relations is sig- 
nificant of the increasing importance at- 
tached to public understanding of the 
American way of life. While Iam honored 
and happy at being the winner, the award 
is really being presented to a type of pub- 
lic relations rather than an individual. 
And that is truly a high compliment. 

Before I ever heard the title “Public 
Relations” applied to a specific job or 
position, it had always seemed to me that 
the public—people—you and I—had a 
right to be informed. We have, or should 
have, a very legitimate and active inter- 
est in government, labor unions, inter- 
national affairs, education, agriculture, 
and industry. When we can’t get the story 
on these activities, we think something is 
wrong—that someone has something to 
hide. 

A vast amount of hard and enthusias- 
tic work has been done to create a false 
impression of American industry—its 
contribution to our American way of life, 


and its worth. You have probably heard 
a thousand times in a thousand different 
ways that, “Business is run by a handful 
of capitalists—labor is exploited—or, 
the rich get richer, the poor get children,” 
and so forth. 

A highly professional job is being done, 
and seemingly logical arguments pre- 
sented. The punch line is always that 
American industry should be taken over 
and relegated to some museum for quaint, 
historical oddities. 

And—to repeat—a vast amount of en- 
thusiastic work has been done to that end. 

You can’t expect people to accept and 
appreciate a situation or system about 
which they know little or nothing. As I 
see it, the job before us is to inform the 
public as to just what makes our Ameri- 
can industries tick. A well and accurately 
informed American public can be ex- 
pected to act intelligently. Given the 
honest facts, the public will reach a logi- 
cal conclusion. 

Throughout the history of the nation, 
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our free press has done a magnificent job 
of enlightening the public. Its importance 
as a safeguard of our institutions and our 
way of life is beyond comparison. But if 
as industries and businesses we are reti- 
cent, if we won’t talk, how can the press 
properly report our activities? We have 
to support our free press by supplying 
the facts. We have to give the press the 
answers. 

Is this system of a free, competitive 
economy any good? Does it do the job 
better than a State monopoly? What 
about the standard of living provided by 
our system? What does this nation have 
that others haven’t—and how did we get 
that way? In short, just what does Amer- 
ican industry have on the ball? 

You’ve got to tell them. 


Our Most Important Task 


The job of informing the people of in- 
dustry’s worth is the most important task 
confronting us today. Everyone who has 
wanted to has taken a poke at us—with 
telling effect. You know as well as I do, 
you can’t win an argument or sell an idea 
by keeping silent. 

In the Bill of Rights, our Constitution 
states that, “Congress shall make no law 
... abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press.” The fact that we have the 
freedom to talk—to tell the true story of 
the American way of life makes it a duty 
to do so. There is no law that forces us to 
be silent. If we don’t explain the contri- 
butions our economic system has made to 
America’s greatness, who will? If we 
don’t convince the public that free enter- 
prise and freedom of the individual are a 
part of the same theory of government, 
who will? If we don’t refute fallacious ar- 
guments and statements, isn’t that—by 
omission—a crime against free speech? 
Beyond every other consideration, it is 
our duty to exercise the rights of freedom 
of speech and press. 

Just because a person buys from a par- 
ticular company doesn’t necessarily mean 
that he likes that company. 





If people know and like a company, 
they will buy that company’s goods or 
services. I think we can all agree on that 
statement, but from your own personal 
experiences, you know it doesn’t neces- 
sarily work in reverse. During the short- 
ages, you got meat where you could and, 
in all probability, damned the hand that 
sold it to you. 

Normally, though, you go to the 
butcher or tailor or barber or gasoline 
station where the people are nice to you 
—where you like the “people.” You can 
read “‘people” in this case as “company,” 
“corporation” or “industry” or “profes- 
sion.” 





A corporation must serve the people | 


well—and can exist only if it does serve 
them well. It isn’t enough just to manu- 
facture and sell products, no matter how 
good. A product has to meet three prime 
requirements. First, it has to be available 
in quantity; second, it must be of high 
quality; and third, it must sell at a price 
all can afford. A lot of people don’t be- 


wre me 


lieve that our American system does this. | 


They believe that a State controlled in- 


dustry would produce more, better and 


cheaper. 
Right there is where a corporation jus- 
tifies its existence or fails. 


Fascinating, and Vital 


The story our American industry has 
to tell is perhaps the most fascinating 
and certainly the most vital in history. 
You can look at it from statistics, from 


progress, from standards of living, and | 


from comparison to other nations. You 


will find that no nation, or group of na- | 


tions, has equalled the productivity of 
this country. Nowhere else in the world 
do so many people have so much. 
Business will go all out to tell the pub- 
lic what a colossal, stupendous, and ab- 
solutely terrific new product has been 
developed. Yet, when it comes to the all 
important job of telling what made those 
products possible, what American pro- 
ductivity means to the nation, the ma- 
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jority of top management just won’t act. 

The American public has to be in- 
formed of industry’s contributions to the 
general welfare. You can’t expect people 
to act intelligently, to choose between 
various systems and theories, to make 
right decisions, when they don’t have 
both sides of the story. You may be sure 
that if we give the public all the facts, 
they will act intelligently. 

Usually the silence concerning Ameri- 
can industry comes from top manage- 
ment. If industry’s story is going to be 
told, management will have to cooperate 
fully in the telling. As a start, a substan- 
tial part of the conscientious public rela- 
tions counsellor’s time must be spent in 
convincing the heads of industry that 
public relations isn’t just a new toy or 
gadget. It is vitally important. By its very 
nature, public relations has to be top 
management’s baby. 

There’s a world of difference between 
convincing the president of some com- 
pany to allocate a healthy budget and 
actually selling him on the value of creat- 
ing public good will. It isn’t enough that 
he hire a public relations expert, give him 
a snappy-looking office and secretary; 
and than completely ignore him. 


The Great Fallacy 


A lot of able men in management think 
that by hiring the man and allocating the 
money, they automatically have good 
“public relations.” And in this case, it also 
usually follows that as long as the expert 
doesn’t stick his nose into company busi- 
ness and try to find out what makes the 
company ‘“‘tick,”’ he has a job for life. In 
too many cases, the relationship a com- 
pany enjoys with the public—as long as 
it doesn’t immediately show in the bal- 
ance sheet—is a minor matter to man- 
agement. However, even this is short- 
sighted for under our competitive sys- 
tem, ultimately the lack of public ap- 
proval will show in red on the balance 
sheet. 

The person responsible for public rela- 
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tions in any company has to be close to 
the top management of that company. He 
has to be taken into confidence because, 
above all else, he must know what goes 
on in the company before he can do an 
intelligent job of reporting. 

If the American industrial system is 
going to be sold to the public, the per- 
sons doing the job must first of all be- 
lieve it is good. Everyone knows that 
business is run for a profit just as the 
ordinary working man works for more 
than a bare subsistence. 


Take Secrecy Out of ‘Profits” 


But take profits for an example. Along 
with a lot of other subjects, profits must 
be taken out of the “secret” class if the 
public is to begin to understand the 
American corporate system. The public 
is perfectly justified in asking what man- 
agement has to hide in the maze of fig- 
ures surrounding, and often obscuring, 
what could be a simple explanation of 
corporate financial statements. 

Well, does management have anything 
to hide? In 99 cases out of 100, it’s just 
lack of insight on the part of manage- 
ment, with perhaps a little laziness 
thrown in to boot. In other words, maybe 
they typify that favorite old expression 
of mine—‘‘40 years before the public but 
100 years behind the times.” Now I’m 
not talking about a discussion of com- 
petitive trade secrets. I’m talking about 
over-all policies that guide a company. 
The contributions that a company makes 
to the community or nation, the reasons 
why the company is in business, how it 
distributes monies received, and, all in 
all, pretty much everything management 
does, should be able to stand the careful 
scrutiny of the public. For public opinion 
is one of the best tests of management 
policies. If a policy isn’t going to stand 
careful scrutiny by the public, it isn’t a 
good one. No amount of talking is going 
to sell the people on policies and pro- 
grams that are contrary to public inter- 
est. It must be one of public relations 
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primary functions to see to it that poli- 
cies are established in the public interest, 
that the company recognize its duty to 
the public. This again leads right back to 
top management. If public relations is 
undertaken with anything other than 
complete honesty, it becomes a charlatan 
effort to fool the public and you can’t do 
this for very long. You have to have a 
factual and honest story to tell and then 
tell it. 

Every way we turn, we seem to return 
to a basic premise that good public rela- 
tions are management’s responsibility. 
However, there have been others just as 
short-sighted as management. 


Ad Agencies Have Been Lax 


Advertising agencies, for example, have 
been noticeably lax in selling manage- 
ment on the value of good public rela- 
tions. In many ways, they have been so 
busy selling the milk, they have neglected 
the cow. The clink of cash in the till 
seems to blot out the fact that there’s a 
real job to be done. 

Agencies seem to be waking up to the 
seriousness of the public’s mistrust of 
business. One would have thought that 
they, of all people, would have been the 
first to see the need for good industrial 
public relations. Industry under any sys- 
tem is going to manufacture and dis- 
tribute, but when there is no competi- 
tion, advertising agencies cease to exist. 

If the public has only one brand of 
product from which to choose, there is 
no need for product advertising. Under 
such a monopolistic set-up, whether pri- 
vate or brought about by government 
regulation, an advertising agency would 
be able to perform in a very limited ca- 
pacity, if at all. Complete government 
ownership would mean that all public re- 
lations and advertising people, if they 
wanted to stay in the business, would 
have to become political propagandists 
and punch a time clock in some govern- 
ment office building. 

It’s all very well for me to say that 





agencies should sell management on tell- 
ing the story of our economic system to 
the public, or that you as public relations 
people should do the job, but how? That’s 
the question. 

In the first place, an agency account 
executive or public relations counsellor 
has to be a pretty effective salesman to 
hold down his job. You’ve already sold 
management something or they wouldn’t 
have hired you or your services. In other 
words, you’ve already got your foot and 
shoulder inside the door. 

As I said before, to sell our way of life 
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—our industry—our profession—or our | 


company, we really have to believe in it 
ourselves. Well, do you? Do you actually 
think the American way is the best way 
there is? If you do, you should be able to 
sell its preservation to management. 

To be sure, you will probably disagree 
and argue with the boss. Maybe he'll tell 
you that, “We’ve gotten along so far 
without your ideas, and we’ll continue to 
get along.” But this is a job of selling, 
convincing and persuading. You have to 
lead the way and educate—to teach and 
preach. It may take time. There will be 
discussions and disagreements but if you 
have sincere belief and are a salesman, 
there isn’t a happier combination for do- 
ing a selling job. 


As Good As Its Policies 


After you have closed your sale and 
management is ready to undertake an 
honest public relations effort, what then? 

Then you become that person I men- 
tioned before “who has to be close to, or 
a part of, management.” You examine 
every part of that company until you 
know it like the palm of your own hand— 
until you know its policies better than 
your own thoughts. All phases of its ac- 
tivities you measure in their effect on the 
public mind, for this is the real test of 
policies. The picture the public has ofa 
company can be only as good as that 
company’s policies. 

When all this is a part of you and your 
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thinking, the next job is to inform the 
public. 

The company’s employees are a part 
of the public. Do they know what the 
company contributes to the general econ- 
omy? Do they know what percentage of 
income goes to wages and what is classed 
as profit? Do they understand the effect 
of capital investment on their jobs—that 
when capital has an incentive to invest 
more per employee that this helps to 
raise the employee’s standard of living, 
shorten his working hours and improve 
working conditions? Do the employees 
know that capital and labor together 
form the team—that one without the 
other can never prosper? Do they know 
how their standard of living compares 
with one provided by a similar industry 
in, say Russia, for example? Do they 
realize the part our free competitive sys- 
tem of enterprise has played in making 
America great? 


Industry’s Greatest Sales Force 


Employees of a company are poten- 
tially the greatest selling force American 
industry has, but like a lot of other peo- 
ple, they have not been accurately in- 
formed either, regarding the functions of 
American industry. 

Consider a company’s shareholders. 
Do they take an interest in the company 
beyond their dividend checks? It’s good 
public relations to see that they do. For 
here again, they can be close to the com- 
pany and as such, be vocal supporters of 
not only the company, but the system 
that makes it possible. 

Do you ever think of customers be- 
yond the point where they sign on the 
dotted line or lay a dollar on the counter? 
Practically every individual is some- 
body’s customer. They have a right to 
know where their dollar goes. They have 
a real and personal interest in the eco- 
nomic system that provides them with 
the necessities of life. A customer—and 
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that means all of us—has a right to know 
that this system of ours provides the best. 
If beyond buying the product, they like 
the company and like the way of life that 
allows that company to operate, they be- 
come a vocal selling force. The customer 
is more than just a dollar sign in a ledger. 
The customer is all of the American 
public. 

We can go on down the list—suppliers, 
other corporations in the same industry, 
dealers, transporters, and so on. Beyond 
that, lies the great mass of American 
people who are probably uninterested in 
your individual company, but who are 
aware of your industry and the American 
economic system. 

Noone corporation, industry, or profes- 
sion, can begin to do all the work. The 
great mass of American people are some 
one individual company’s employees, or 
its shareholders, customers, suppliers, 
dealers, or so on. They all tie in and are 
dependent upon one another. Everything 
that America is today—its wealth and its 
greatness—it owes to the economy and 
system set up by our forefathers. This 
incentive to grow, to expand, to improve 
our individual positions in life, must be 
protected. 


Someone Has to Tell Him 


The high standard of living enjoyed 
by Americans has been created for and 
by themselves. They have produced the 
goods that no other nation could produce. 
The individual American working man 
has done these things and, all too often, 
he doesn’t realize why or how. Because 
he isn’t being constantly informed and 
because the phony promises of foreign 
ideologists are being dinned into his ears, 
he sometimes doesn’t appreciate his heri- 
tage. He doesn’t always know what this 
country has that no other country has. 
Someone has to tell him. 

That’s up to you. 














"Tt looked like au tuteresting job.” 


—A PROFILE OF THE RECIPIENT OF 
THE COUNCIL’S 1946 AWARD 


By DON E. GILMAN 


Executive Vice President, Western Oil and Gas Association, Los Angeles 


T IS MY PRIVILEGE to reveal all the inti- 

mate details of the private life of the 
man selected by national ballot of the 
members of the American Council on 
Public Relations to receive the Council’s 
1946 award. This is a pleasant duty for 
me as I have known Reese Taylor per- 
sonally for many years, and have had an 
unusual opportunity to evaluate his genu- 
ine interest in the subject for which he is 
honored. There will, of course, be omitted 
certain parts which you will have to fill in 
by drawing upon your own imagination— 
or whatever it is men use when they sus- 
pect others of the same errors of commis- 
sion or omission of which they themselves 
are guilty. 

Reese Taylor’s story is not that of an 
Horatio Alger hero; he did not begin life 
under a handicap and then rise to great- 
ness. In fact he had the unusual good 
fortune of being born in Los Angeles, a 
privilege which few may have had, even 
among those of us who live there. Also, of 
being born in 1900, thus ushering in him- 
self and this great century simultan- 
eously; this century already noted for 
two world wars, three depressions, the 
atomic bomb, free enterprise and public 
relations. He attended Los Angeles High, 
Cornell University, and was graduated 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Immediately after his graduation from 
California in 1922, Taylor went to work 
in the steel business. For the next sixteen 
years he concentrated all his efforts in 
this field. During those years he had not 
more contact with oil than the average 
Southern Californian. He owned 100 
shares of Union Oil stock, he drove an 
automobile that used gasoline, and he 


had grown up accustomed to the sight 
and sound of pumping oil wells. But 
Taylor would be the first to admit that he 
knew very little about the oil business. 

Nevertheless, when the Directors of 
Union Oil Company were looking around 
for a new president in 1938, they came to 
Taylor and offered him the job. 

At that time, Taylor was only 38 years | 
old. 

It is rather obvious that such an offer, | 
to a man of that age outside the industry, | 
wasn’t made without reason. j 

Taylor had already shown that he had | 
the three primary requisites of an execu- | 
tive—the capacity to think, the ability | 
to organize, and the personality and | 
drive to persuade people to execute plans | 
and ideas once they were adopted. 

This was evidenced in his career in the 
steel industry. While still in school, Tay- 
lor had spent his summer vacations work- 
ing as a boilermaker at the Llewellyn 
Iron Works. Immediately after gradua- 
tion, he went back to the iron works and 
in four years, he was general superinten- 
dent of the plant. 

After Llewellyn merged with several 
other small outfits to form Consolidated 
Steel, Taylor was made promotion man- 
ager of the new firm. At that time, work 
on Boulder Dam was getting under way 
and the plans called for a good deal of 
steel fabrication. Originally it was 
thought that all this fabrication would 
have to be done in the East. For accord- | 
ing to the steel industry, no one on the | 
West Coast could do precision work. 

Taylor went to bat on this one and 
stormed back and forth between here and 
Washington pointing out that the eastern 
steel industry didn’t have a monopoly on 
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workmanship. Eventually, Consolidated 
got a contract and turned out some of the 
closest precision work on the project. 

By 1938, the firm was well established 
and most of its tougher problems were 
licked. So when the Union Oil directors 
made their offer, Taylor accepted. “It 
looked,” he says, “like an interesting 
job.” 

Taylor went to work and reorganized 
the whole company from top to bottom. 
He changed the accounting system, set 
up a ten-year modernization program for 
the refining facilities, sold off the old 
tankers and ordered a new tanker fleet 
and changed the company’s entire field 
(drilling) policies. 

As a result, Union Oil today has physi- 
cal properties as modern as any on the 
Coast, is doing an annual sales volume of 
around $130,000,000 and made a net 
profit of around $9,000,000 in 1945. 

Two of the most interesting manage- 
ment policies that Taylor introduced to 
Union Oil are the daily executive com- 
mittee meeting and the Company atti- 
tude toward public relations. 
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Every morning at 10:30, Union’s five 
top men meet in Taylor’s office. There 
they discuss and make decisions on all 
the problems that have arisen during the 
last 24 hours. This results in a flexibility 
in management that is unique in large 
corporations. Decisions are made prompt- 
ly and with unusual speed. 

This same practical attitude is evi- 
denced in the company’s approach to 
public relations. Taylor is firmly con- 
vinced that public relations is as impor- 
tant a part of an oil company’s opera- 
tions as production, refining, distribu- 
tion, finance and marketing. As such, he 
believes it is definitely a management re- 
sponsibility. At Union, problems in pub- 
lic relations receive the same careful at- 
tention from Taylor and the executive 
committee as problems in production, 
refining, or any other major activity. In 
fact, the time is coming, Taylor believes, 
when they may receive more. For as he 
puts it, “American industry has pretty 
well learned how to handle things. Our 
next big job is to learn how to handle 
people.” 


Don E. GILMAN is a trustee of the American Council on 








Public Relations. He was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
son of a well-known news paper man. He came west as a young 
man and worked for some time on Pacific Coast newspapers. 
One of the pioneers of the broadcasting industry, he is largely 
responsible for the development of Hollywood as a network 
center. He served as head of the Western Division of N.B.C. 
for fifteen years during which period he guided the destinies 
of both the Red and the Blue Networks. 

On September 1, 1944, Mr. Gilman was appointed to his 
present position as Executive Vice President, Western Oil and 
Gas Association. 





“The integrity of men is to be measured by their conduct, 
not by their profession.” —JUNIUS. 








THE CORPORATION 





74 Brotherhood of Sewice 


By RAYMOND W. MILLER 
Public Relations Consultant, Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Raymond W. Miller, 
winner of the Council’s 1945 Award, 
made the presentation of the 1946 Award 
to Mr. Reese H. Taylor. His remarks, at 
the time he made the presentation, were 
briefed from a longer address which is 
here reproduced in full. 
ae LOCOMOTIVE, pulling a train 
from coast to coast, can be visioned 
as serving the teeming cities, bustling 
towns and fertile farms along its right-of- 
way. Similarly, a corporation serves those 
with whom it comes in contact, injecting 
the benefits of corporate efficiency into 
the throbbing arteries of trade and com- 
merce. 

By itself the locomotive cannot start, 
cannot move, cannot produce, cannot 
serve. It must be directed by intelligent 
minds and guided by skillful hands of 
man. So should it be with a corporation. 

This locomotive can execute its mission 
properly only when the engineer at the 
throttle has a clear head and a true sense 
of duty. When he blows the whistle at 
crossings, when he looks ahead for the red 
and green semaphore signals, he is alert 
to operational hazards. He well realizes 
that the power under his conscious con- 
trol can accomplish either good or harm 
as he directs its speed and movement. 

Like the artificial entity that is the 
corporation, the locomotive itself has no 
innate sense of direction—moral, social, 
physical, spiritual or otherwise. Alone, 
the locomotive is a puzzling and cumber- 
some mass of iron and steel wheels, nuts, 
rods, plates and bolts. Under the control 
of the human touch it responds instantly 
to the will of the engineer, and according- 
ly becomes a carrier of man and of the 
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goods and writings essential for the mate- 
rial and spiritual life of people far re- 
moved from sources of supply and inspir- 
ation. Conversely, without such guidance 
and control it can very well become an 
instrument of harm to others and of de- 
struction to itself. 

The corporation inherently is a cold, 
legalistic, impersonal assemblage of char- 
ter, by-laws, minute book, stock transfer 
record and seal. It, too, can function only 
as directed by its human engineers—com- 
monly known as directors and manage- 
ment—who must not, as such, knowingly 
neglect nor easily forget the implications 
of the old Roman maxim, “pro bono 
publico.” 

Private profit corporations were for- 
merly created only by Royal Prerogative. 
The romantic story of one of these great 
Royal Charter corporations has been ably 
written by Robert E. Pinkerton. In his 
Hudson’s Bay Company, published in 
1932 by Thornton-Butterworth of Lon- 
don, the author delineates the corporate 
history, as he terms it, of the “world’s 
oldest living commercial organization” — 
“The Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.” 

The foreword to this fascinating book, 
in describing the granting of the charter 





to the corporation by one of the Stuart | 


kings, states: 

“He did this without thought or in- 
vestigation, without statesmanship, with- 
out regard to future developments, 
merely to oblige boon companions and to 
get him and them what money might be 
in it.” 

The author further remarks: 

“Tt is absorbing to follow the Com- 
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pany, as it wallowed through the century 
and a half in which it believed it was 
great, before it achieved the monopoly it 
claimed or the greatness it imagined. And 
greatness came not through the English 
adventurers who always remained in Lon- 
don, but through Scotch traders from 
Montreal, who themselves went into the 
wilderness and learned the situation at 
first hand.” “To them,” he adds, “the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was not a thing 
of charters and dividends, but a living 
religion, a family circle, a brotherhood of 
service.” 

These men learned that facts, faith and 
functions can so merge as to simultan- 
eously protect, preserve and promote a 
corporation with profit to its stockholders 
and service to mankind. 

While corporations are an ancient 
legalistic discovery, only by their exten- 
sive business usage in the immediate past 
has their real value to society been real- 
ized—proving that an idea has major 
value only when social intelligence rises 
to the level needed to put it to its greatest 
value. 

Whether they will continue to live 
freely, be restricted in their operations or 
be ushered into the operating room for 
emasculation by the State is becoming a 
matter of current discussion and experi- 
ment everywhere. 


Fragile Thread of Life 


It is within the power of the legislature 
at any time, where general convenience 
and welfare requires, to declare any 
strictly private business to be clothed 
with a public interest and, consequently, 
justify state ownership or strict regula- 
tion. Government regulation has already 
been frequently exercised over utility 
corporations. War and emergency meas- 
ures are common types of governmental 
controls of corporations to promote the 
general welfare. 

Formerly, there were certain economic 
services rendered privately, such as the 
carrying of the mails, police and fire pro- 
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tection, and highway lighting, besides 
others that are now universally consid- 
ered governmental functions and per- 
formed as such. Other utilities today are 
being furnished not by strictly private 
corporations but mainly by those which 
the law terms quasi public entities, such 
as waterworks, airlines, steamships, 
trams, railroads, radio, telephone and 
telegraph, power, gas and light—all of 
which are subject to strict governmental 
supervision and regulation. Many of 
these have been taken over as state func- 
tions and constitute a part of government 
itself. 


A Short Step 
The door is still open to the hospital 
laboratory wherein such _ socionomic 


transformations are made. It is only one 
step from a semi-private quasi public 
corporation to full and complete state 
ownership, with resultant forfeiture of 
private corporate prerogatives. 

Business executives should conscien- 
tiously examine the syndrome whereby 
private enterprises are metamorphosed 
into public utilities and subsequently 
swallowed through the oesophagus of 
governmental functions. Only by under- 
standing the principles can the “engi- 
neer” guide corporations along the demo- 
cratic track of private initiative and en- 
terprise. State operated services are often 
officient because of the personal integrity 
and patriotism of their managers and the 
inherent monopolistic nature of the func- 
tion to be performed, but the experience 
of recent times proves the contrary to be 
true where such activities by the state 
reach out, octopus-like, to perform in- 
numerable business functions. 

Too many directors and managers in 
the past have taken the unsalutary atti- 
tude that the private corporation, because 
it is a shadowy, inanimate individual, 
was not bound by moral, social and spir- 
itual values. Success was measured by 
destroying competition, increasing the 
equity of the common stock, cornering a 
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market, meeting the payroll or declaring 
a dividend. They failed to recognize that 
this “invisible creature,” living in an ani- 
mate world under their direction, must 
follow natural and human law, and that 
private expediency must yield to public 
welfare, otherwise the hard-won invest- 
ments of stockholders will become jeop- 
ardized. 

In January, 1946, Mr. Justice Rand of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, while sit- 
ting as arbitrator in a labor dispute case 
put into apt language some of the joint 
and mutual responsibilities of corporate 
management and labor, each to the other 
and to the public. Among other things he 
said: 

“What astonishes me is the anomaly of 
a magnificent engineering of plant, ma- 
chines and functions co-existing with a 
human engineering with so many appa- 
rent strains and frictions.” 


Greater Than We Imagine 


Henry Ford II on January 9, 1946, de- 
livered an epoch-making address to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. He said 
in part: 

“Tn industrial human relations we have 
a new and relatively unexplored frontier. 
And beyond this frontier lie opportuni- 
ties greater than perhaps any of us can 
imagine.” 

Having provided the material needs 
and comforts of a continent that has, 
through its trade and commerce, brought 
to North America the highest standard of 
living ever attained by any great body of 
men, the corporation is today under care- 
ful scrutiny, not by radicals, not by crack- 
pots, not by illiterates, but by thoughtful, 
socially-conscious men and women in ev- 
ery walk of life. As the corporation is 
given the right of existence by the State, 
that very State can either regulate or ob- 
literate this creature of its own making. 
The corporation itself, by its social acts 
through its human “engineers,” will de- 
cide whether, in the near future, it shall 
condignly wear a strait jacket or cred- 








itably display a sport shirt. 
Corporations in the field of private en- 
terprise must serve within the spirit as 
well as within the letter of the law in the 
interests of general welfare. Their direc- 
tors and managers must give them the 
best of human virtues while furthering 
their materialistic success. Only then will 
such corporate entities continue to be 
fellow inhabitants of a complex world 


seer 


with natural persons. They can become as | 


men—instead of merely legal persons— 
in the same manner and by the same 
means as Pinocchio gained his emancipa- 
tion. 


Only Man Can Serve 


Corporate executives and directors | 


have it within their power to preserve the 
investments of their stockholders and the 
economic future of the body corporate 
itself, if they but recognize their calling 
as “a brotherhood of service.” An auto- 
mat can purvey, but only man can serve. 

Edward R. Johnson, Esq., General 
Counsel of the Standard Oil Company of 


New Jersey, in a personal letter com- | 





Sr 


mented on the place of the business cor- | 


poration in the world of today, as ex- 
pressed by the author in Keepers of the 


Corporate Conscience (Public Relations | 


JournaL, Oct., 1945). His remarks were 
so pertinent that his permission was ob- 
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tained to quote from that letter as fol- | 


lows: 

“Industrial management itself must be 
aware of corporate obligations to society 
and be vigilant in meeting them squarely. 
Otherwise I fear government controls will 
be tightened and eventually private en- 
terprise as we know it will disappear.” 

As corporations have provided services 
which in turn have become absolute daily 


necessities, so their responsibilities to the | 


general public have increased correspond: | 


ingly and will continue so to do. 


In a famous case, decided by the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States in 1913, } 


it was emphasized that when one be- 
comes a member of society he necessarily 
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parts with some privileges which, as an 
unrestricted individual, not affected by 
his relations to others, he might retain. 
This is the very essence of freedom under 
government, as it has come down to us 
from the Codes of Justinian and Napo- 
leon and the Common Law of England. 


For Every “Right,” a “Duty” 


With the grant of every right there is 
imposed a corresponding duty or “obli- 
gatio,” as Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
minded us. When corporations sought 
and obtained the right to be recognized 
as legal persons they thereby obligated 
themselves to a balancing duty to act as 
persons of high integrity in regard to 
their relations with other persons—cor- 
porate and natural. 

The world today contains two promi- 
nent schools of political, social and eco- 
nomic thought. One is statism or totali- 
tarianism, wherein the body politic is 
sublime and every necessity and function 
of life and living are provided or dictated 
by the government absolute. Therein in- 
telligent, individual initiative is blacked- 
out and state action is an unimpeachable 
finality. 

The other is that of private capitalistic 
enterprise within the democratic state, 
wherein the individual is supreme in so 
far as his actions do not interfere with the 
rights of others; where freedom to com- 
ment on or critize his government is rec- 
ognized, preserved and enforced as a 
“divine right,”—-where a man’s home, 
even though a trailer or pup-tent, is his 
castle; where he is looked upon as a 
single human being endowed by Provi- 
dence with individual ingenious capabili- 
ties for the greatest attainment of his own 
destiny. In such a democratic society, the 
State serves the freedom, convenience, and 
the dignity of man. Therein, man is clay 
in his own hands; whereas under a total- 
itarian government he is putty in the 
hands of the State. 

The conflict between these philoso- 
phies is not confined to any geographical 
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area. The battle is being waged in the 
minds of men the world over. Corpora- 
tions are involved in this struggle because 
they affect the lives of all in the procure- 
ment of necessities, services and luxuries 
of present day capitalistic democracy. 
They are being increasingly judged by 
their impact upon the individual. Demo- 
cratic government may eventually de- 
pend for its continuance upon the emo- 
tional reaction of man to the corporate 
creature created by man’s government to 
serve man. 

North Americans will continue to de- 
mand, on an expanding scale, those com- 
forts, conveniences and necessities that 
have heretofore been made available to 
them by the profit or the non-profit pri- 
vate corporation. Whether the State will 
assume this function is primarily a mat- 
ter that will be determined by the 
thoughts, actions and conduct of those 
today in control of privately owned busi- 
ness corporations. 

If this inanimate legal corporate en- 
tity, living in a world of animate beings, 
cannot absorb and practice through its 
directors and management the human 
virtues that are rightfully demanded by a 
free people, then those same people may, 
some bright day, look to the other side of 
a dualistic philosophical, political and 
social fence for those things and services 
that, by natural right, should belong to 
them. They may turn to the State itself 
for these material things, facing the evils 
and ruin of statism as opposed to individ- 
ual and personal freedom. 


Some Questions to Consider 


Many questions involving social and 
economic problems as well as profit and 
loss statements today confront leaders of 
the corporate world representing the con- 
flict between the flesh of profits and the 
spirit of humanity. We might well think 
about these: 

Is the incidence of tuberculosis and 
pulmonary afflictions in a smoke covered 
industrial city entirely a municipal prob- 
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lem or do the factories from whence the 
smoke originates have any social respon- 
sibility in the matter? 

Is sustained yield of renewable natural 
resources entirely a problem of the pri- 
mary producer, or do the companies util- 
izing these in trade and commerce have 
any responsibility in the matter? 

Should expendable natural resources 
be exhausted entirely in the cause of pres- 
ent dividends, or does posterity have any 
right to consideration in regard to their 
depletion? 

Should electric facilities, roads, schools 
and medical centers for rural residents be 
paid for entirely by the district involved, 
or is this a problem that should be con- 
sidered by organizations dependent upon 
the products of those areas for processing, 
distribution or transportation? 

Should the worker’s housing facilities 
or hours of leisure, his health, recrea- 
tional, educational and religious oppor- 
tunities and his claim for a home lot and 
garden plot be on the “blueprint”? when 
locating plants or scheduling production? 

Should business firms engaging in 
world trade have any regard for the 
standard of living of their suppliers, em- 
ployees or customers abroad, save as it 
looks upon them as source of profit? 

Is decentralization of industry and 
urban decongestion something to come 
accidentally or by planning? 

Should parallel studies in the social 
sciences accompany those in the natural 
and physical sciences in projecting corpo- 
ration policies and products? 

Do proprietary profit and loss com- 
panies have an exclusive right to the term 
“private enterprise” as opposed to the 
non-profit organization? 

Should men have a double standard of 
business morality—one, for use as a pri- 
vate individual and citizen; and the 
other, as a director or executive of a cor- 
poration? 

Should the interests of invested capital 
alone be the consideration in the election 





of the board of directors, or should they 
be representative also of the affected pri- 
mary producer, of labor—and of the gen- 
eral public from among the stockholders? 
Should corporations consider employ- 
ees as individual personalities with hu- 
man problems, or let the record of the 
time clock and the production manifest 
be the sole consideration in determining | 
the relationship of labor to the company? 
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Conflict or Partnership? 


Should labor-management be ap- 
proached in a spirit of conflict or of part- 
nership contemplating the general wel- 
fare? 

Should corporations spend time, effort 
and money in the improvement of fac- | 
tory, shop, store and office environment? | 

Should corporations encourage “multi- 
ple management” to the extent that em- 
ployees will accept its privileges, duties 
and responsibilities? 

Should the right of freedom of the 
press, platform and pulpit be as fully | 
protected as the right to property? 

Should patents and improvements 
thereto be considered as a part of national 
wealth or entirely as private property? 

Should efficiency and service be de- 
layed to protect obsolete equipment which 
has been fully depreciated? 

Should corporations establish regular 
educational and training programs in hv- 
man relations for junior and senior execu- 
tives, supervisors and foremen? 
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Human vs. Material Engineering 


Should human engineering be as im- 
portant in managerial plans as material 
engineering? 

Not only stockholder equities and busi- 
ness history but the political, social and 
economic future of the State itself will be 
determined largely by the way these and | 
other similar questions are approached | 
and answered by the “engineers” of the 
corporations. 
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Notes From Australia 


By ASHER A. JOEL 
Public Relations Counsellor, Sydney, Australia 


Railway P. R. Quiz 


A novel approach to Railroad Public 
Relations has been undertaken by the 
New South Wales Government Railways. 

In a well-produced and attractively 
presented 56-page booklet entitled Radl- 
way Quiz, the department gives answers 
to several hundred questions relating to 
railroad matters. Typical of these: “Why 
is a railway track called a permanent 
way?” 

Already ten thousand of the books 
have been distributed, while thousands of 
requests are continuing to pour into the 
department. 

Credit for the presentation goes to 
Mr. A. J. McAndrews, N. S. W. Govern- 
ment Railways Public Relations Director. 


Farley’s Good P. R. Work 


One of the most useful pieces of public 
relations work ever carried out between 
America and Australia should be credited 
to the Hon. James Farley, whose flying 
trip to Australia in the course of his 
Coca-Cola world survey, attracted wide- 
spread press and public interest. 

In a speech at a luncheon tendered to 
him by the Australian-American Move- 
ment in Sydney, and attended by politi- 
cians, press, industrialists, financiers and 
representative citizens, Farley pulled no 
punches, smacked at Russia, and praised 
Australia as having less black-marketing 
than any other country which he had 
visited. 

Popular view was that Farley was the 
biggest big-time American to visit Aus- 
tralia since MacArthur. 


Black Industrial Outlook 


Most worrying problem confronting 
employers in 1947 is the appalling indus- 
trial situation. Having, in recent months, 


suffered from gas, coal, light, milk and 
transport—including rail, tram and 
water—strikes, no one is quite certain 
which is the best method of coping with 
the situation. 

The rift in relationships between em- 
ployers and employees has become so bad 
that nothing short of the most intense 
effort to promote good will between the 
two can avert a disastrous tie-up. 


Labor Firmly In Saddle 


Australia’s labor wartime administra- 
tion, carried on by pipe-smoking Prime 
Minister Ben Chifley, since the death of 
John Curtin, was returned for another 
three years of office with an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

In New South Wales, State elections 
will be held early this year, and unless a 
miracle occurs, labor will be returned 
again. 

At the present time, labor controls five 
out of the six State parliaments, as well 
as the Federal house. Labor in New South 
Wales will probably be led at the elec- 
tions by a new leader, as it is confidently 
predicted that the Premier, the Hon. 
W. J. McKell, will succeed His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Gloucester, as 
Governor-General. 

The proposal to appoint McKell—an 
active politician—is not welcomed by 
the great mass of the people who, despite 
criticisms of Great Britain and her ad- 
ministration, still retain the deepest sen- 
timental attachment for the Crown. 


P. R. Campaign to Release Ships 


An intensive public relations cam- 
paign, spread over the last eighteen 
months, to secure the lifting of the ban 
by waterside workers on the loading of 
Dutch ships for the N. E. I. has been 
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brought to a conclusion with the signing 
of an agreement between the Indonesian 
Republicans and the Dutch Government. 

Pending direct advice from Republi- 
can leaders, however, the waterside work- 
ers are still refusing to load the ships. 
Meanwhile, Australian trade with the 
N. E. I. remains at a standstill. 


Controls Stay 


Government control of prices, wages, 
rents and real estate values, as well as the 
rationing of food and clothing, is to be 
carried on until the end of 1947, as a re- 
sult of the passage through the Federal 
Parliament of the Capital Defense 
(Transitional Provisions) Bill. Under 
the new legislation, the Federal Govern- 
ment also proposes to retain certain 
powers which it may in fact require for a 
period much longer than is covered by 
the bill. These include authority to con- 
trol the marketing of primary produce. 


Slant From Reuters 


An interesting slant on the suppression 
of information was given by Christopher 
Chancellor, General Manager of Reuters, 
in a broadcast address while visiting 
Australia. 

“Great corporations and trade unions, 
politicians and sportsmen, religious bod- 
ies and individual sinners—there is 
hardly a section of the community that 





does not at some time or other honestly 
believe that it would be better if some 
item of accurate information were sup- 
pressed. 

“They believe that from the highest 
motives, of course—public confidence, 
national interest, private reputations, 
good taste.” 


Free Newspaper Publicity 


The tightening up of free publicity 
space in Australian newspapers is immi- 
nent, following Federal conference of ad- 
vertising managers of the Australian 
Newspaper Proprietors Association in 
Sydney. 

There was complete agreement that 
subtle methods adopted to secure free 
publicity were a menace to the mainte- 
nance and development of legitimate ad- 
vertising, and unless blocked, would de- 
prive newspapers of substantial revenue. 
Final decision reached was that no ac- 
credited advertising agent may submit to 
any newspaper free publicity matter for 
publication, nor establish or subsidize 
any bureau or department which has 
among its objectives the preparation of 
matter which may be submitted ulti- 
mately to publishers for use in their news 
columns. 

This will restrict the public relations 
departments set up by some big adver- 
tising agencies as an additional service 
to their clients. 





“Most of the confidence by which men permit themselves to be swayed in America 
today roots in the neighborhood in which they live. It is the confidence of neighbor in 
neighbor. ... The merchandising of redeeming truth, upon which the faith of America 
now depends, must begin with the establishment of retail distribution of that truth 
within the individual neighborhood and community. Such merchandising varies not at 
all in principle from the merchandising of a tangible consumer product.’’—Joun W. 
ANDERSON, President The Anderson Company, Gary, Indiana. 
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Public Relations in Academe 


By GEORGE A. PETTITT 


Assistant to the President, University of California 


Ferny COLLEGE RECOGNITION of 
public relations techniques may be 
said to have begun about 1639, when a 
little school for puritan ministers at New 
Towne, Massachusetts Colony, called 
public attention to education as an object 
of private philanthropy by naming itself 
for the Reverend John Harvard, in sin- 
cere appreciation of a bequest to the insti- 
tution consisting of 300 books and 779 
English pounds. 

It is doubtful whether any college or 
university, from that day to this, at least 
any college or university which now sur- 
vives, has completely ignored public re- 
lations. To be sure, early efforts in this 
field of endeavor were always amateur, 
most often haphazard, and sometimes ill- 
advised, but a strong case could probably 
be built for the contention that more than 
a few of the basic principles of modern 
public relations were first put to general 
use by institutions of higher learning. 

This statement undoubtedly requires 
supporting argument because at the pres- 
ent time colleges and universities are far 
from leading the public relations field. If 
space were available it could be given. 
However, we all recognize that most pub- 
lic relations techniques were known be- 
fore the public relations specialist was 
born. The specialist did not invent these 
techniques, but rather he dragged them 
out of the realm of the subconscious, 
classified them as to quality, and organ- 
ized them for more intelligent and effec- 
tive use. 

Colleges and universities have had to 
develop public relations procedures, of a 
sort, in order to survive. They are, meta- 
phorically speaking, in the business of 
collecting, processing, and distributing 
knowledge. They buy knowledge which is 
in books and in the minds of teachers. 


Some are content to sell this knowledge, 
as is, but the majority try to refine the 
product or even create new stores of it 
by a process known to the trade as con- 
trolled intellectual fermentation. The 
knowledge is then packaged in courses 
and curricula, and dispensed over the 
counter or through the mails. A few insti- 
tutions devote considerable attention to 
the attractiveness of their packaging and 
try to capitalize on the popular taste of 
the moment, but the old line houses with 
established reputations put their faith 
almost entirely in maintaining standard 
products which have stood the test of 
time. 

The need for public relations in this 
type of business is a fundamental one. 
The cest of producing, processing, and 
distributing a high quality product, to- 
gether with the cost of training the con- 
sumer in the proper use of it, is usually 
greater than the individual customer or 
his entire family can pay. The business 
must therefore be subsidized by the gen- 
eral public, either through gifts or taxes. 
Product quality and customer satisfac- 
tion are directly proportional to the finan- 
cial loss which the institution is prepared 
to stand on each transaction. To run such 
a business one must not only convince 
potential customers, and their close rela- 
tives, that the product is personally val- 
uable to them, but also demonstrate to 
the general public that the community, 
the state, and the nation will eventually 
benefit by chipping in on the cost of it. 

Dependence upon subsidization is, of 
course, not peculiar to colleges and uni- 
versities. All businesses which do direct 
mail advertising, for example, are par- 
tially subsidized, but the subsidy is indi- 
rect and the public is scarcely aware that 
it is helping to pay for the printed mat- 
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ter which overflows its mailboxes. The 
same may be said of railroads, steamship 
lines, airlines, and the American farm. 
Educational subsidization, however, is 
more direct. It is largely paid by state and 
local taxes, in the case of public colleges 
and universities, or by gifts and bequests 
over and above taxes, from local residents 
or alumni, in the case of private institu- 
tions. Unless a college or university works 
actively to hold public confidence, and 
succeeds in doing so, its days will be num- 
bered. 

These basic problems are sufficiently 
complex in themselves to require a strong 
public relations program. There must al- 
ways be a reasonable relation between the 
number of students attracted to a campus 
and the amount of money available for 
its operation in excess of what can be ob- 
tained from tuition fees. Administrators 
are faced by the paradox that the more 
customers they obtain, the more money 
they lose. They must either make up their 
deficits from outside sources, or start 
downhill. Simply limiting enrollment to 
the means they have available will not 
solve the problem for long, because de- 
clining interest rates on a static endow- 
ment fund will eventually cause them to 
founder. They must either promote vig- 
orously to move forward or slide slowly 
backward. But this is only a part of the 
picture. 


Must Fight for Principles 


A college or university cannot content 
itself with attracting a reasonable num- 
ber of students and promoting sufficient 
public and private financial support to 
provide adequate staff and facilities. It 
must also strive constantly to educate its 
public as to the meaning of higher educa- 
tion and the purpose it seeks to accom- 
plish. It must even be prepared to fight 
sections of its public, when necessary, to 
maintain certain educational principles, 
and worse yet, be resigned to refusing 
financial aid which might compromise 
those principles. This has become increas- 





ingly true as the number of students 
seeking a college education has sky- 
rocketed. The content of a college educa- 
tion was of less concern to the public in 
the days when perhaps two per cent of a 
given age class expected to go beyond the 
secondary school level. But now that the 
percentage of young people attending 
some kind of college for at least a year or 
two has risen to the neighborhood of 
twenty, many people are openly question- 
ing whether they all should meet the tra- 
ditional standards. 


A Real P. R. Problem 


The commonest threat to higher educa- 
tion, of course, is to reduce it to a glorified 
vocational training in which every stu- 
dent is trained for some job. Students 
and parents, in increasing numbers, bring 
pressure on colleges and universities to 
point their curricula at specific economic 
pursuits. Occupational groups carry on 
campaigns to have themselves recognized 
as professions worthy of special courses 
at the college level. Public leaders who, 
perchance, did not go beyond grammar 
school, clamor for institutions of higher 
learning to have done with intellectual 
embroidery and get down to earth. Un- 
less the American university can sell more 
thoroughly than it has sold so far the 
ideals behind higher education it will lose 
its character and betray its trust. That is 
a real problem for public relations. 

Misunderstanding of university pur- 
poses, however, is not confined to those 
who are trade-school minded. It is recog- 
nized that higher education should havea 
life-long influence on the young people 
who are subjected to it, and, to the extent 
that it is successful in its endeavor, a col- 
lege or university is helping to determine 
the economic, political, social and spirit- 
ual philosophies of the future. Conse- 
quently, individual citizens, and groups 
of citizens, with strong convictions on any 
subject, want young people to be indoc- 
trinated with those convictions, and they 
don’t want them contaminated by facts 
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or theories on the contrary side. These 
groups all have the best of intentions, but 
they have not learned that unless a uni- 
versity is left free to discuss any subject 
in the universe, and to do it impartially 
and objectively, it is no longer worthy of 
its name. 

The absurd lengths to which suppos- 
edly intelligent citizens can go in defend- 
ing the right of the public to make knowl- 
edge conform to opinion is illustrated by 
an editorial in a widely read western 
weekly a month or two ago. The writer 
said: “Nothing should be taught in schools 
supported by public taxation which does 
not obtain universal approval. Nobody 
objects to the teaching of reading, writing 
and arithemetic; but there are many con- 
troversial questions in science and his- 
tory, and a taxpayer may rightly object 
to having his children taught by some 
textbook or teacher contrary to his own 
opinions or convictions. We believe in 
evolution and free-trade; but we do not 
believe that it is right to take the money 
of taxpayers to teach either, if the tax- 
payers believe in special creation and pro- 
tective tariffs... . What is taught in 
private schools and universities is one 
thing; what is taught in state-supported 
institutions of learning is quite another.’”’* 

The writer of this curious statement 
apparently fails to realize that were uni- 
versities to eschew every subject to which 
any citizen objected there would be noth- 
ing left in the curriculum. He speaks with 
too much optimism when he says: “‘No- 
body objects to the teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic.” 


A Continuing Job 

Despite the fact that the American 
people have shown a greater interest in 
and willingness to support education than 
any other people in the world, they can- 
not be expected to understand fully what 
the differences are between lower school 
teaching and university instruction un- 
less they are informed over and over 





*San Francisco Argonaut, December 6, 1946. 
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again. Even people who are ostensibly 
college-trained will on occasion succumb 
to blind hysteria and attempt to confine 
their Alma Mater in a strait-jacket for 
what they believe to be her own good. 
They forget that the dear old lady was 
probably gray-haired before they were 
born, and will live for centuries after they 
die. But too frequently they are success- 
ful in their efforts. Unless public relations 
for higher education rises above the task 
of attracting students, winning financial 
support, and selling tickets to intercol- 
legiate sports contests, it is not fulfilling 
its responsibility. The traditions and the 
ideals of higher education must be sold 
anew to each generation of citizens. 


Tradition says: ‘*President’s Job” 


Why colleges and universities have 
not welcomed the public relations special- 
ist more ardently is difficult to determine 
when one considers their need for the 
services he has to offer. Perhaps the an- 
swer is in part traceable to tradition. For 
many generations the president of an in- 
stitution of higher learning was expected 
to carry on those functions which we now 
class as public relations. He was the logi- 
cal person to do so. Boards of trustees 
cannily searched for men who had talent 
in this field. They realized instinctively 
that a capable president with an ability 
to win public confidence was a treasure. 
He could be counted on to hold the loyal- 
ty of faculty members even when the in- 
stitutional purse was low. He could han- 
dle the inevitable conflicts with secondary 
school people over entrance requirements. 
His was the hand that would greet alumni, 
hold their friendship, and diplomatically 
discourage their occasional efforts to put 
dear old Alma Mater through the hoops. 
More important still it was the dignity of 
his demeanor and the wisdom of his words 
which most frequently won the hearts of 
parents looking for a good environment 
in which to place their son or daughter. 
Finally, his was the responsibility of 
gaining the interest and support of peo- 
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ple in a position to vote or give funds. 

This system frequently worked with 
remarkable success. But it began to falter 
as the tempo of American life increased. 
Mounting student enrollments and great- 
er institutional complexities left presi- 
dents with insufficient time for public 
relations activities. At the same time the 
publics which they served became more 
extended, more diversified, and more dif- 
ficult to reach. The president found it 
necessary to delegate many of his duties 
to other members of the staff, and because 
their public relations significance had 
never been consciously appraised, these 
duties lost what accidental coordination 
they had formerly had when handled 
chiefly by one man. This is nowhere bet- 
ter illustrated than by the development of 
publicity offices. They came into being be- 
cause colleges and universities awoke to 
the fact that they were losing first-hand 
contact with the public, and that they 
were being interpreted to the public by 
newspapers which often spoke the aca- 
demic language about as well as they 
spoke Chinese. The publicity director had 
one job to do. He was supposed to get 
favorable mention of the school in the 
papers. He came in the tradesman’s en- 
trance rather than the front door, and 
other aspects of public relations were 
seldom his concern. 


A Spare-time Task 


One might ask, as public relations has 
been dragged out into the open, and the 
need for consciously planned and well- 
coordinated programs has become appar- 
ent, why colleges and universities, gen- 
erally, have been so slow in recognizing 
the need for change? One answer already 
has been alluded to. They are still living 
in the shadow of a tradition. Public rela- 
tions is something that the staff should 
carry on in its spare time, except, of 
course, for publicity. Another answer is 
that few men have yet come over the 
horizon equipped to sell themselves and 
their talents in the educational public re- 





lations field. It is difficult for anyone but 
a scholar to understand a scholar, to gain 
his confidence, to interpret him, or to 
share in his ideals. Until public relations 
men are able to win the confidence of 
scholars they will not be freely admitted 
into the sanctum sanctorum which is the 
only place where public relations can be 
coordinated. 


A Profession? 


We may maintain that public relations 
has become a profession, but we cannot 
point to any extensive body of knowl- 
edge of a professional nature, which all 
public relations men, or even the success- 
ful ones must share. Here and there one 
finds a course in public relations offered 
on the college level, but the content of 
these courses is often rather thin. As fora 
complete curriculum designed to train 
men for the field, there is none as vet, and 
it would be difficult to determine, from 
examining the backgrounds of practicing 
specialists, what the content of such a 
curriculum should be. A critic could well 
maintain that the only criterion of suc- 
cess in public relations seems to be suc- 
cess in it. The potential candidate for a 
career in the field is in about the same 
position as the aspirant to a career in 
medicine several centuries ago. He is not 
quite sure whether to look to some school 
for knowledge or to apprentice himself to 
a barber. 

Perhaps my opinion is based too exclu- 
sively on my own experience during twen- 
ty years of development from a publicity 
man to a public relations specialist for a 
large state university. I still don’t know 
all I should know about the subject, but 
I can’t think of any college curriculum of 
twenty years ago or now, which could 
take the place of the experience. I firmly 
believe that the most important knowl- 
edge I have is that which concerns uni- 
versities. Experience on newspapers, in 
magazine editing, and with radio, has 
given me some understanding of the basic 
tools of public relations, and reading 
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books on the subject has kept me abreast 
of the techniques. I doubt whether a pub- 
lic relations specialist from industry 
could enter my field and do an inspired 
job without a lengthy period of study, 
and contrariwise I feel no confidence in 
my ability to step into an industrial pic- 
ture without a considerable amount of 
reorientation and a shift in philosophy. 


Or A Specialty? 


The question I am pointing toward is 
whether we are right in regarding public 
relations as a separate profession resting 
upon a body of knowledge which can be 
applied universally, or whether we should 
more accurately describe it as a specialty 
about which those trained in all the rec- 
ognized professions and vocations should 
be well-informed. Perhaps public rela- 
tions would be accepted more willingly 
and wisely if its exponents did not tend to 
give the impression that their knowledge 
is a revelation from on high rather than 
something to be developed out of the 
facts of the activity to which it is applied. 
Certainly this would make it more diffi- 
cult for the charlatan to operate. 

We are all agreed that sound public 
relations must be based upon the honest, 
conscientious, and satisfactory perform- 
ance of a necessary public service. We are 
also agreed that no one individual can 
carry the entire responsibility for the 
public relations of any activity. An ap- 
preciation of the problems involved and of 
how to meet them must be shared by all 
individuals connected with the activity. 
Therefore, the public relations specialist 
must, among other things, be a teacher. If 
we then apply these basic ideas to public 
relations in higher education, we see that 
the public relations worker must be in a 
position to know what is honest, conscien- 
tious and satisfactory service on the part 
of a college or university, and he must be 
able to speak the language of scholars if 
he is going to have any influence as a 
teacher on those working in his organiza- 
tion. 
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As a further illustration of my point, 
take the outline of a proposed course in 
public relations at the University of 
Texas which was described by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Nielander in the January number 
of this Journal. It appears to be a descrip- 
tion of public relations in many fields of 
activity, but it is aimed particularly at 
business, if one may judge from the fact 
that six hours of business administration 
and a marketing course are prerequisites 
for enrollment. If one were outlining a 
course in public relations for students in 
other colleges it would undoubtedly be 
somewhat different. And one course 
doesn’t make a profession any more than 
one swallow makes a spring. There are al- 
ready too many otherwise respectable 
occupations which have tried to make 
themselves more professional by building 
up college curricula out of repetitious, in- 
consequential special courses. Too often 
these curricula waste a student’s time on 
details ad nauseam and prevent him from 
acquiring the broad knowledge which 
would best prepare him for intelligent 
service in the field. 


What Is Needed 


Educational public relations needs 
men of broad and sound training more 
than it needs practitioners of techniques 
or users of tools. It needs men who can 
measure up in calibre to the college presi- 
dent who successfully practiced public 
relations in the past. The operator in ed- 
ucational public relations is not dealing 
with an ordinary business whose success 
can immediately be measured by its 
profit and loss statements. He is con- 
cerned with an enterprise whose solvency 
must be regarded merely as one impor- 
tant factor in achieving a success which 
can be measured only generations later 
in terms of the state of the nation and the 
dignity of civilization. If he becomes lost 
in solving the problem of the means he 
will lend no assistance in achieving the 
end. There is no better example of the 

(Please turn to page 26) 














THE WEATHERVANE 
By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 


Director, American Council on Public Relations 


Public Relations’ “Publics” 


It might be a good idea if those of us in 
public relations work applied the same 
principles and practices to our own public 
relations task that we use in behalf of our 
clients. 

For example: Should we not analyze 
our publics to determine the areas of mis- 
understanding or lack of understanding 
regarding the aims and objectives of pub- 
lic relations? And then should we not 
utilize every technique at our command 
to inform and educate these publics? 

Two important publics are currently 
revealed—communication media and ac- 
countants. The press and radio continue 
to use the term “public relations” with 
extreme looseness, and disparagingly. 

In Merryle Rukeyser’s column, Febru- 
ary 7, in which he discusses the impor- 
tance of management’s telling the insti- 
tutional story of corporate business, he 
says: “It is a mistake to delegate this 
important task to a clerk, known as a 
public relations man ...” He states, cor- 
rectly, that this is a job for top manage- 
ment. But apparently he, like so many 
others of the Fourth Estate, is not aware 
that public relations has become a top 
management job in most corporations; 
that the public relations executive today 
is the right arm of the chief executive; 
that he sits in on board and policy meet- 
ings, aiding top management to guide the 
enterprise along lines in the public in- 
terest. 


Another Problem Area 


Progress in the field of stockholder re- 
lations is disappointing, if one is to judge 
by the lack of improvement in many of 
the corporate reports currently being 
issued. One of the major public relations 
problems here is with the certified public 
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accountants. They appear to have an in- 
herent resistance to change in accounting 
terminology with the result that the bal- 
ance sheet is replete with such obscure 
terms as “‘contingencies,” “unamortized,” 
“working assets,” “accrued liabilities,” 
and the like. Some organizations have 
won over their accountants to a presen- 
tation of their financial picture in an un- 
derstandable fashion—that is, under- 
standable to the average employee and 
stockholder (not only to another ac- 
countant or banker). These companies 
are using such down-to-earth expressions 
as “where the money came from” and 
“where the money went” coupled with a 
forthright explanation of earnings, sal- 
aries, wages and the things for which re- 
serves are established. 

The course of employee relations, 
which promises to be critical for most em- 
ployers this year, will be influenced by 
the sort of reporting done by business and 
industry. There is evidence on every hand 
of the need for informing workers and the 
general public regarding the real profits 
of business and industry. 


Bills to the Right and 
Bills to the Left 


With new labor bills being introduced 
almost daily at both state and federal 
levels the words of articulate Robert R. 
Young are significant: ‘“Now, when labor 
fears legislation, is the time for an alli- 
ance with capital. The era of antagon- 
isms should be past. Karl Marx would be 
one of the first to recognize it. For every 
dime that capital or labor stands to gain 
at the expense of the other, it stands to 
lose dollars by the ever expanding era of 
errors by the State. The buyer-seller re- 
lationship between capital and_ labor 
should be as sympathetic as that between 
doctor and patient.” 
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The opposite from what Mr. Young 
proposes seems, however, to obtain. Lead- 
ers in the nation’s rival union camps have 
ceased their traditional hostility long 
enough to join forces in fighting what 
they term “anti-labor” measures in fed- 
eral and state legislatures. On the other 
hand there is wide disagreement among 
business leaders as to the type of labor 
legislation which should be enacted. 

While labor’s leaders have joined forces 
to attack labor legislation there is grow- 
ing evidence that they do not represent 
the thinking of the average rank-and-file 
union members. The working man him- 
self, according to numerous recent polls 
isn’t the strong supporter of the closed 
shop as his leaders would have one be- 
lieve; he is not in favor of many of the 
demands for wage increases now being 
made; he is convinced that there isn’t any 
profit in striking, and he is afraid that he 
would be worse off after striking than be- 
fore. Newsweek (February 3) comments 
that Detroit auto workers are little inter- 
ested in the Robert Nathan report; be- 
lieve that higher wages would cause price 
increases which in turn would eat up any 
pay boost they received. 


Battle of Ideologies 


The conflict of opposing philosophies 
which today divides the world, is not, 
however, of recent origin. The ideology of 
America as represented by the free com- 
petitive enterprise system, and that of 
Russia, the outstanding example of stat- 
ism, have long been in conflict. 

“The American depends chiefly on self- 
interest to effect his objects and leaves 
the individual to act almost without di- 
rection. The Russian concentrates in one 
man the whole power of society. The 
main principle of the former is liberty; of 
the latter, despotism. Their respective 
points of departure are different; they 
move in opposite directions; but each 
seems to be called, in the secret designs of 
providence, to hold in its hands at some 
future day the destinies of half the world.” 
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Thus did Alexis de Tocqueville see this 
problem in 1835 when he wrote the fore- 
going. 

That this problem of conflicting faiths 
involves public relations is made clear in 
a recent statement of the National Plan- 
ning Association, composed of represen- 
tatives of business, farm and labor groups. 
Excerpted from their report is this signifi- 
cant statement: 

“Tf two such giants as labor and man- 
agement engage in a struggle for domi- 
nance within the delicate mechanism of 
the American economy, neither can win 
and democracy is bound to lose. They 
will all go down together in chaos or in 
the regimentation which will arise from 
public demand to avoid chaos. Free un- 
ions, free management, free enterprise 
and a free people will survive or will dis- 
appear together.” 


Questionnaires 


Public relations workers, who both use 
and receive questionnaires, will find in- 
teresting the words of Hubert S. Foster of 
the Mead Corporation, New York. He 
writes in Better Impressions: 

“A good thing to remember, if you are 
about to pry into other people’s minds 
with a mailed questionnaire, is to be good- 
natured about it and, if possible, actually 
to make it fun. After all, you are intrud- 
ing: and people resent intrusion that is 
presumptuous. Because we’ve somehow 
got ourselves tagged as a free giver of 
personal opinions, a good many question- 
naires cross our desk. Most of them, we 
regret to report, are ponderous and dull, 
and even the letters that accompany them 
so far forget themselves as to urge our 
immediate reply. We deposit them sum- 
marily in the wastebasket. Others, how- 
ever, are gay and sparkling and gracious, 
even going so far as to call their questions 
‘intrusive.’ These we answer in a jiffy. 
We’ve noticed another thing about them: 
They are invariably well printed, on 
paper that is nice to write on; and the 
return envelope is always the right size to 
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make return mailing easy.” 

Mr. Foster’s conclusion is of particular 
interest as only yesterday the writer, at- 
tempting to follow instructions which 
read “Just slip the enclosed card in self- 
addressed, postage paid envelope and re- 
turn to us,” had to find a pair of shears 
and trim a quarter inch from the card. 


Press Relations? 


If the words of Dr. B. K. Sandwell, 
editor, Saturday Night, are to be taken 
seriously it would appear that the efforts 
of public relations people to establish 
“press relations” on a basis of complete 
honesty and forthrightness have taken a 
walloping. 

Dr. Sandwell, speaking before the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers, told his audience: 
“Press relations have to do with getting 
things into a paper—and keeping things 
out. Keeping unfavorable news out is as 
important, in fact, on occasion, more im- 
portant.” 

Here again it seems that Dr. Sandwell 
has confused old fashioned press agentry 
with the newer public relations concept of 
press relations. Railroads and airlines 
were among the first to realize that it did 
not pay to attempt to suppress or keep 
out of the headlines unfavorable news; 
that in following such a plan, more fre- 
quently than not they spread the unfav- 
orable news over a period of weeks when 
it might have been a one-day story, and 
thus quickly forgotten. 

Dr. Sandwell concluded his remarks by 
urging his listeners “to lift the prestige, 
the authority, the tone of your profession 
by working upon your principals, your 
employers, your clients, and convincing 
them that you know—better than they— 
the meaning of good publicity.” He 
should have included “your editors.”’ Our 
experience indicates that few, if any, edi- 
tors of standing would agree that keeping 
out unfavorable news would build good 
press relations. 





Business Films 


More than 70 per cent of the member 
companies of the Association of National 
Advertisers have used motion pictures or 
slide films during recent years. O. H. 
Coelln, Jr., editor and publisher of Busi- 
ness Screen, forecasts a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of the tilm medium by 
business and industry. He points out that 
in prewar years 100 prints of a good spon- 
sored subject were sufficient to reach 
community schools, churches, clubs, 
lodges, granges and industrial plants 
which had equipment for projecting them. 
Today, 300 prints have to be placed ona 
staggered schedule to fill the demands 
upon commercial distributors for such 
subiects. 

More than 3,000,000 people a year for 
the past five years have seen the Alumi- 
num Company of America’s colorful 
story of its company history and policies. 
The figures are less important than the 
fact that millions of persons have under- 
stood a great industrial enterprise—a 
story which print alone could never tell. 
Alcoa’s film, Unfinished Rainbows, has 
cost the company an average of one and 
three-quarters cents for each person view- 
ing it. 

Industry has not made enough use of 
the film medium to explain the economic 
facts of life to our people. This medium 
can help to achieve understanding and 
cooperation. 


Labor, and Public Opinion 


The Los Angeles Musicians’ Associa- 
tion is following a program, under the di- 
rection of Kelly Shugart, its public rela- 
tions director, designed to promote bet- 
ter relations with the public. The union, 
according to Shugart, is executing a pub- 
lic relations policy based on these facts: 
1) Public relations depends on making 
and keeping friends; 2) public relations 
applies to the individual musicians as 
well as the Association as a whole; 3) 
good public relations is not the result of 
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chance but develops from a planned pro- 
gram of sound policy; 4) lasting public 
relations is built over a period of years; 
5) public relations includes the policy of 
continuous improvement, the acceptance 
of profitable suggestions and the rectifica- 
tion of shortcomings; 6) public relations 
is an operating philosophy; 7) public 
relations depends on action that is good 
for people and on the public understand- 
ing of such action. 

Mr. Shugart writes in his Association 
publication: 
' “Labor unions must become even more 
concerned with the importance of public 
opinion. They must do something about 
their public relations because many peo- 
ple are acquiring a bad reaction when the 
word ‘union’ is mentioned. No union offi- 
cer can afford to ignore the public rela- 
tions responsibilities of his position. 

“Like the beloved old gray mare, a 
labor union ‘ain’t what she used to be.’ 
The old fashioned belief in ‘fightin’ ’ or 
the ‘we’re agin’ it’ attitude must be effec- 
tively outmoded by the practice of sound 
public relations principles. Today all or- 
ganizations depend upon favorable pub- 
lic understanding concerning their rela- 
tionships and policies. It is on the founda- 
tion of such understanding that public 
good will, appreciation, approval and fav- 
orable action flow.” 


Accent on Human Factors 


Alden’s Chicago Mail Order House, 
which now ranks fourth in the mail order 
field, exceeded in volume only by Sears- 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, and Spieg- 
el’s, has been long noted for the good 
human relations which permeate the en- 
terprise. Much of the philosophy which 
prevails stems from Robert W. Jackson, 
the firm’s 48-year-old president. Typical 
of the emphasis placed upon the human 
factor is the firm’s training and industrial 
relations program. Some of its features, 
as reported in Tide (February 7), are: 
“Groups of new executives get five-day 
study courses (with 45 top executives as 
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speakers) ; all executives and supervisors 
take semi-annual written tests covering 
nearly everything, so that their aptitude 
ratings will be kept up to date; candi- 
dates selected from the rank and file re- 
ceive special in-plant and correspondence 
training to develop new executive and 
supervisory material (last year 28 such 
people were promoted to the executive 
category); general employees attend a 
series of forums (last fall Jackson im- 
ported eight typical customers to quiz his 
top executives on Alden’s policies and its 
shortcomings); once a year the entire 
personnel is surveyed, confidentially, so 
that everyone can register his complaints 
and offer suggestions.” 


A Plea for Statesmanship 


Vernon D. Beatty, advertising man- 
ager, Swift and Company, Chicago, re- 
cently told a group of his colleagues that 
statesmanship was needed in advertising. 
What he had to say to those working in 
the field of advertising applies equally 
well to those in the broader field of public 
relations. He said, among other things: 
“A Simon pure politician thinks only of 
election day; a statesman, on the other 
hand, thinks of the Day of Judgment— 
when he must answer to his Maker and to 
himself (as well as to his constituents) 
whether he has acted in the best interests 
of all the people.” 

Mr. Beatty says that while advertising 
is a physical thing—something you can 
see, feel, touch and hear—it is also a 
thing of the spirit. He believes that it 
should translate and expose the spirit of 
the company; that it should lay bare the 
good intent and the good works of the 
company. “Of course,” observed Mr. 
Beatty, ‘“‘advertising helps sell goods; but 
also it should sell good, the greatest good 
for the greatest number. While in itself 
advertising is a tangible thing, it is de- 
signed to influence the most intangible 
things of the spirit—peoples’ minds, peo- 
ples’ thinking, peoples’ habits and con- 
duct. If it is statesmanlike advertising, it 
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will have in mind not only the company’s 
welfare, but the welfare of all the people 
the company serves.” 


Productivity 


On this anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln one reads many profound statements 
credited to this astute judge of human 
nature. Among them is this one: “Why 
should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people? Is 
there any better or equal hope for the 
world?” 

No one will dispute that in “the ulti- 
mate justice of the people” may be found 
proper solutions to many of our stirring 
problems of the day. But we should not 
forget that justice of the people can only 
exist in a free nation and that freedom of 
the people depends on productivity. 





At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Sydney G. Dobson, the 
bank’s president, said that he regretted 
very much the irresponsible outlook 
many persons have regarding work and 
wages; that he believed the time will soon 
come again when possession of a job will 
be considered an asset, when having a 
little money as a standby will loom larger 
in peoples’ minds than leisure hours. True 
satisfaction, he maintains, can be found 
only when the worker values mainly the 
work he does, and not how much he is 
able to compel his employer to pay. “It is 
wholly false,” says Mr. Dobson, “to say 
that less production and more pay per 
worker can insure us of prosperity; just 
as false as to think that raw material and 
labor costs can be increased without at 
least a corresponding increase in the cost 
of living.” 





PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACADEME 


(Continued from page 21) 


need for such guidance than the present 
pre-occupation of many colleges and uni- 
versities with intercollegiate football. In- 
stitutions of higher learning have allowed 
public enthusiasm for a grand sport, and 
the profit which can be obtained there- 
from, to precipitate them into the com- 
mercial entertainment business. From a 
far-sighted, public relations point of view 
they are sacrificing public respect for the 
real purposes of higher education to gain 
notoriety and ready cash. In this respect 


the University of Chicago, regardless of 
what other faults it may have, is setting 
an example which other universities 
would do well to follow. 

To those who would like to enter pub- 
lic relations in a university or a college, 
and who desire to contribute a little more 
than they are paid to contribute I would 
advocate a thorough training in philoso- 
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in the techniques and tools of the trade. | 


GeorcE A. Pettitt was born in Oakland, California, 1901. 
He received his A.B. from the University of California in 
1925; Ph.D. in 1940. 1923-1926 he was associated with Cali- 
fornia newspapers and left the Fourth Estate to become assist- 
ant Manager of the University News Service from 1926 to 
1936 when he became Assistant to the President of the Uni- 
versity of California charged with the responsibility of ad- 


ministering the University’s public relations program. 
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Slap-lt-Together Era 





By NEVIN J. RODES 
Westerville, Ohio 


a TIME AGO we finally succeeded 
in finding a toilet seat for our house. 
We had been looking for one ever since we 
bought the house a year ago because the 
seat attached to the bowl was split and 
rather dangerous. We managed to avoid 
any mishaps, but were overjoyed to find a 
nice, shiny, white seat and purchased it 
immediately before another customer 
could make up his mind. The thing cost 
plenty and the paint job didn’t look so 
good, nor the wood so well finished, nor 
the hinges so sturdy; but, we shrugged, 
that’s the way everything is nowadays. 

I can’t say that I was surprised—but 
I was even more determined to write this 
article—when I saw, after installation, 
that the seat was at least one inch off cen- 
ter due to the fact that the hinges had 
been put on with no regard for balance. 

A friend of mine was bursting with 
pride recently because he had managed to 
get a new automobile. It glistened and 
glided for him. What did he care about 
the price? Imagine his chagrin when the 
water pump fell off at 400 miles. He 
promptly sold it and bought back the one 
he had been using for five years. 

Isolated instance? Well, maybe. But 
how do you account for another car with 
about 120 bolts and screws missing—be- 
ing sold to a man—or one going to a man 
at the regular price with no back seat, no 
bumpers and no upholstery on the front 
seat? 

Not to be content with the defects of 
the car that daddy buys let’s consider the 
cute little toys that junior got for Christ- 
mas. You might excuse the rough edges 
and the smeared paint, but how can you 
explain to the little man about the missing 
wheel or the handle that comes off at the 
slightest touch? 

In our town a furniture store opened its 


doors after completing a ten-month job 
of completely remodeling another build- 
ing and moving in. It was a grand open- 
ing and tons of merchandise were sold or 
ordered from floor samples. I was inter- 
ested in their radios and investigated 
them. They sounded pretty good and bore 
well known names, but they looked ter- 
rible. The consoles actually looked like 
amateur products of a high school wood- 
shop, with cheap finish, paint-filled 
cracks, and even dents in the wood. 

A friend of mine got one of these radios 
before he noticed the dent in it and was a 
rather disgusted customer when he 
spotted it. He didn’t have the heart to 
show it (the dent) to his wife. But she'll 
find the imperfection when she dusts and 
then there will be another dissatisfied 
public. 

Take a little thing like a ten cent (now 
25c) pencil sharpener. The first one I got 
for quick pencil sharpening jobs at home 
broke so many leads that I took it back. 
The second one was just as bad, even 
after I tried to sharpen it. 

A flourescent desk light I got—a gift 
from my wife—worked fine for about a 
month. Now, after turning on the switch, 
I have to jiggle the tube to make the 
thing work and be ready to catch the tube 
if it falls out. 

Two days after flourescent ceiling fix- 
tures were installed in a nearby school the 
tubes began to flicker and burn out to the 
great distress of teachers and pupils. 

I bought a faucet for the kitchen sink 
and the handle . . . but why say more? 


Perhaps I have already stirred up enough 
unpleasant recollections so that the reader 
can easily fill in countless instances of a 
similar nature that are contributing to 
the growing disgust of the public in the 
products of America’s manufacturers. 
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What has that to do with public rela- 
tions? Here again I really wouldn’t have 
to say any more because any public rela- 
tions practitioner or student in the field 
can easily recognize one of the poorest 
public relations practices in existence 
today. 


Excuses Are Out-dated 


Granted, there may be good excuses— 
labor, materials, demand, time, tools, etc. 
But does the public accept excuses now? 
During the war they had to, but now they 
are buying for the future and buying for 
keeps. It is apparent that some companies 
are not producing for the future, from the 
standpoint of goodwill. 

I wonder how many of the companies 
that are guilty of such disgraceful treat- 
ment of their public maintain a public 
relations department or retain a coun- 
selor. However, in defense of the many 
sincere and honest public relations men, 
I should add that I believe frantic 
efforts to convince management that 
minimum, quality production has much 
more lasting value than maximum, quan- 
tity production are being presently ig- 
nored. 

And what about the poor in-between 
man, the dealer, who has to accept what is 
sent to him and then has to try to sell it 
for the present big prices? He has to bear 
the brunt of customers’ complaints and 
the expense of making free repairs. Of 
course many dealers are getting moun- 
tains of servicing jobs on new products 
for which they are paid, but will the pur- 
chasers who get stung soon forget? 





It’s too bad that a lot of companies 
can’t figure out how to follow the example 
of a prefabricated house company that I 
read about recently which stopped mak- 
ing their products until they could pro- 
duce something worth selling for a price 
that would make it worth buying. They 
weren’t thinking of the thousands of dol- 
lars they would lose in the mass of sales 
they were passing up. They were think- 
ing of the satisfied customers they would 
have when they eventually supplied a 
product that pleased; and the resultant 
good will, free advertising and never-end- 
ing resales. 


A Solution 


I offer no specific, detailed solutions for 
the excuses of the makers, or the worries 
of the dealers or the disgust of the public. 
I’m trying to express the consensus of 
the perturbed members of the buying 
public who wonder what’s become of 
business good-will practices in the face of 
temporary super-profits. 

However, I can suggest that as a gen- 
eral solution manufacturers refuse to dis- 
tribute items that fail to meet the stand- 
ards of their esteemed trade marks; that 
the dealers refuse to accept and sell mer- 
chandise that doesn’t pass critical in- 
spection; and that the public refuse to 
buy until such things as I’ve mentioned 
are remedied. Yes, it may mean tempo- 
rary sacrifice for all concerned, but no 
one will be the loser in the long run. 

That is the only way I see to quickly 
end this “slap-it-together” era. 





“Every intelligent person is interested in the possibility of moral progress, if for no 
other than egoistic reasons. Equally as a producer and as a consumer, he can fare best 


in a community where business is conducted e ficiently, honestly and with fairness.”— } 


SHarp & Fox, Business Ethics. 
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SPOTLIGHTING THE STOCKHOLDER 


By DON WILSON 


Manager, Department of Public Services, 
Sperry Division, General Mills, Inc. 


pe STRUCTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS must 
help build cooperation between all the 
groups that comprise industry: the stock- 
holders, who provide the tools of indus- 
try; the workers, who through their skill 
productively use those tools; the farmers 
and others who supply the raw materials 
for conversion; the consumers, who seek 
new products and conveniences; and the 
managers, who give direction to the over- 
all effort aimed at higher production and 
a fair return to all of the groups. 

Fewer demands have been made upon 
the stockholders than upon any other 
group. Through the fault of management, 
the owners of industry have been long 
neglected. Today they represent the most 
fertile area for improvement, in terms of 
better understanding and increased coop- 
eration. They are ripe for the public re- 
lations approach. 

Earned and declared dividends always 
have been and always will be the greatest 
factor in fostering stockholders’ goodwill. 
But many companies with fine earning 
records are nevertheless looking for new 
and broader techniques in stockholder 
relations. 

In General Mills we regard our Chair- 
man, James F. Bell, and our President, 
Harry A. Bullis, as key figures in the pro- 
gram for owners. Mr. Bell once described 
his function as that of “personal ambas- 
sador of the stockholders to the manage- 
ment, maintaining daily contact with 
management to observe its practices and 
procedures and to see that these are in 
the best interests of the stockholders; and 
he (the chairman) must also interpret 
management back to the owners of the 
company.” 

Thus, the whole relationship takes on 
a personal, warm, and friendly aspect, 
based on a two-way flow of communica- 


tion between owners and management via 
the chairman and the president. 

Among the many devices adopted are a 
personal letter from the president and a 
gift package of company products to new 
purchasers of stock; a personal letter 
from the president expressing regret 
whenever stock is sold; a personal “thank 
you” letter from the president when own- 
ers send in proxies promptly; personal 
answers by the president or the chairman 
to all written inquiries, suggestions, and 
criticisms; a new quarterly publication 
for stockholders conducted in the same 


‘friendly, personal vein; occasional divi- 


dend inserts; and a completely modern 
annual report emphasizing clarity of lan- 
guage and enlivened with cartoons, photo- 
graphs, and other graphic presentations. 

To Mr. Bell these devices, though help- 
ful, were insufficient. He still felt that 
General Mills was not “awakening in 
stockholders that community of interest 
among owners, management and workers 
without which no complete success is pos- 
sible.” It was his belief that if the share- 
holders knew their company, its products 
and policies, and the men who manage it, 
they could better interpret our function 
and value in a system of free competitive 
enterprise to the general public. He want- 
ed their moral support as well as their 
financial backing. He realized, further- 
more, that while spending large sums of 
money to advertise its products, General 
Mills was overlooking its best customers 
—the owners. He reasoned that its 12,300 
stockholders, if well-informed, could do 
much to build the good name of General 
Mills. 

The annual stockholders’ meetings, at- 
tended largely by company officials and 
lawyers with proxies, were not providing 
management with the support, encour- 
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agement and stimulation that it deserved 
from ownership, nor were they giving the 
owners the facts and information they 
deserved from management. The highest 
degree of confidence, understanding and 
cooperation between management and 
stockholders was lacking. Everybody 
knows that management, in its fiduciary 
capacity as trustee for the stockholders, 
is obligated to ownership to account for 
and justify its stewardship. But, clearly 
there were few who recognized the equal 
obligation of ownership to management, 
to insure that the business is operating 
efficiently and in the public interest. Mr. 
Bell believed that stockholders should be 
given more detailed information on com- 
pany operations and encouraged to a 
more intimate understanding of mana- 
gerial policies and problems. 


Takes Meetings to Stockholders 


How could this best be achieved? It 
was impractical to hope that an appre- 
ciable number of stockholders could at- 
tend the annual formal stockholders’ 
meeting in Delaware. Reasoning that one 
personal, informal and direct talk with 
stockholders was in any case worth six 
formal meetings or a dozen printed re- 
ports, Mr. Bell decided in the fall of 1939 
to ‘take the meetings to the stockholders, 
wherever they are.” The seven meetings 
held that year in major cities throughout 
the country were immediately successful. 

The practice was continued, with in- 
creased attendance at the meetings held 
during 1940 and 1941; then it was sus- 
pended during the war years. Last No- 
vember, Mr. Bell resumed the practice 
and held informal meetings in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo, New 
York, Chicago and Minneapolis. These 
cities were selected because of the large 
concentration of stockholders in their 
areas. 

In response to personal invitations 
signed by Mr. Bell and sent to all stock- 
holders, key employees and pensioners in 
each area, approximately 3,000 people 








attended these meetings. It was estimated 
that over 2,000 of these were stockhold- 
ers. While this figure represents a little 
less than twenty per cent of General 
Mills’ 12,000 stockholders, it represents 
about thirty per cent of the owners in 
each area visited. That thirty per cent 
was a fair cross-section of the growing 
family of General Mills’ stockholders— 
young and old, men and women, urban 
and rural, trustees of estates, and repre- 
sentatives of churches, colleges and other 
stockholding institutions. 

As Mr. Bell sees it, ‘“The stockholders 
of General Mills are not just names ona 
list, but all sorts and kinds of people. We 
have more holders of just a few shares 
than ever before. There are many more 
women stockholders—close to fifty per 
cent, in fact. Most of our stockholders are 
long-term investors, not speculators. As 
such, they deserve to be better acquainted 
with the operations of their company 
and with their obligations of ownership. 
This is still a nation of individuals, and 
the owners of business should be in- 
formed about the business they own. 
Upon management rests the responsibil- 
ity of presenting the facts.” 


Informality the Keynote 


To accomplish this objective, Mr. Bell 
made friendly informality the keynote of 
each meeting. He, together with local 
company executives, personally greeted 
the individual stockholders at the door, 
thanked them for their interest in at- 
tending, and made the owner of one share 
of stock feel as welcome as the owner of a 
thousand. 

He then briefly addressed the assem- 
bled owners in the candid and friendly 


manner indicated by the following ex- 


cerpts: 

“You—and the other twelve thousand 
or more stockholders—are the owners of 
a business. Ownership carries with it 
great responsibility. Ownership is the 
control of, and the responsibility for the 
use of, property, and it is a real respon- 
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sibility. You can turn this responsibility 
over to a board of directors, and the board 
of directors can then appoint manage- 
ment to run the property for you; but in 
the final analysis, you are the ones re- 
sponsible for the proper use of the prop- 
erty. You own it. 

“There is, today, a great deal of mis- 
understanding with respect to business— 
the services it renders and the returns it 
gets from them. And it is time that indus- 
try as a whole turns its attention a little 
more from selling its products to inter- 
preting the position it occupies in the 
economy of this country, and the con- 
tribution it makes to our industrial and 
social structure. 


Give the Public Facts 


“In our industry we provide a useful 
and necessary economic service. We are 
attempting, through all available chan- 
nels, to give the public the facts about 
our company, so that they may under- 
stand what we do, how we do it, and the 
returns we receive. In this way miscon- 
ceptions will be avoided. 

“We hope that the efforts General 
Mills is making in this direction will lead 
to emulation by other companies, and 
that a better public understanding and 
support of all industry will result. 

“Tt is natural that there should be an 
increased tempo of all business during a 
war period, and this carries into the post- 
war period. A rising tempo is, of course, 
most desirable for progress. But we must 
safeguard against too high a tempo just 
as we must guard against one that is too 
low. There is a happy balance to be ob- 
served. If the tempo is too low, the busi- 
ness lags. If it is too high, it may run 
itself ahead to the point where the finan- 
cial structure and stability of the com- 
pany is impaired. While your company 
has continued to progress through the in- 
troduction of new products, new plants 
and new activities, I can assure you that 
your Board has not been without its 
weather eye to the financial stability of 
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the company. This is under constant 
scrutiny.” 


Stockholder Film 


Mr. Bell concluded his remarks by in- 
troducing the special film, “Operation 
’46,” that had been prepared for the 
meetings. It is a 16 mm. sound motion 
picture in full color telling in 24 minutes 
the story of how General Mills earned its 
living during the past fiscal year. ““Oper- 
ation °46,” Mr. Bell explains, “is an at- 
tempt quite literally to look behind the 
figures in the Annual Report and see what 
things and actions they represent.” 

Three top executives, in addition to 
Mr. Bell, are included in the cast. Presi- 
dent Harry A. Bullis describes the com- 
pany’s greatest asset—its men and women 
—and explains the personnel policies 
that affect them. Vice President and Di- 
rector of Research Arthur D. Hyde dis- 
cusses developments in research that will 
affect the future growth and progress of 
the company. Comptroller Gordon C. 
Ballhorn brings the year’s financial state- 
ment to life in his presentation of the 
company’s assets and liabilities. 

“Operation ’46” also dramatically pre- 
sents the company’s plants, products and 
services, with Chairman Bell explaining 
how General Mills’ $298,000,000 sales 
income was utilized for raw materials, 
wages, taxes, etc., with an ultimate profit 
remaining of 24 cents on each dollar of 
sales. Really a case study in the basic 
economics and accounting of American 
business, the film clearly shows the rela- 
tionship of owners, management, em- 
ployees and farmers working together 
for the common goal of quality goods and 
services, with a reasonable return to each 
of the four groups. 

Following the film, each meeting was 
opened to a general question-and-answer 
period. Enclosed with each invitation, 
stockholders had received a postal card 
upon which to submit subjects for dis- 
cussion or specific questions. These cards, 
plus questions from the floor, provided 
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interesting stimulus to the meetings. 

Everything pertaining to the conduct 
and administration of the business was 
considered proper for discussion, and the 
stockholders readily questioned Mr. Bell 
on all phases of the company’s activities 
and its relationship to the national eco- 
nomic structure. A St. Paul stockholder 
wanted to know “how Cheerios are made 
to look like little doughnuts.” Another in 
New York asked whether the decline in 
the percentage of operating income to 
sales, noticeable since 1942, was contin- 
uing in the current fiscal year. In Los 
Angeles one of the ownership’s dreamier 
representatives wanted to know why 
General Mills didn’t advertise on the 
radio! Here are a few of the questions put 
by the stockholders: 


Stockholders’ Questions 


Q. Why is General Mills entering the 
home appliance field? 

A. It may seem strange to you that a 
food company should be manufacturing 
home appliances. It was the tremendous 
expansion of your mechanical plant dur- 
ing the war that lead us into this new 
field. Your machine shop, which origin- 
ally designed and manufactured proces- 
sing and packaging machines for the 
company’s own plants, grew from 75 men 
to over 1,500, and turned out extremely 
intricate fire control instruments for the 
Army and Navy. It was natural when war 
was over that these skills should be put to 
work for the American homemaker. We 
honestly believe that your new Tru-Heat 
Iron is the world’s finest iron—and it is 
sponsored by Betty Crocker. Other new 
appliances will be added to the line in 
months ahead. 

Q. Lunderstand it costs $20,000 to run 
a single ad in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Why can’t that be divided up among the 
employees and stockholders? 

A. To answer the first part of that 
question: Yes, it does cost approximately 
$20,000, which sounds like a lot of money 
and is; but, actually, you reach the peo- 





ple who read that ad cheaper than if you 
were to mail them each a penny postcard 
telling them about your product, and | 
don’t believe you think much about the | 
cost of getting a penny postcard from 
your corner grocer. Yet, this is actually 
more expensive advertising than that 
which your company uses. 





Selling Makes Jobs 


In answer to the second part of your 
question: your company is a merchandis- 
ing organization. There have been to | 
many companies which, because they 
failed to advertise (after all, it’s just an- | 
other method of selling), folded up long | 
ago. The important thing is that by ag. | 
gressive selling and advertising we are | 
trying to increase the effectiveness and 
reduce the costs, and this is the best way | 
of making sure of all of our jobs and 
winning and keeping consumer accep- | 
tance. 

Q. Is General Mills doing anything in | 
its public relations department to inter- | 
pret to the public the value of free enter- } 
prise? 

A. Yes, we hope other companies will | 
emulate our practice of holding informal | 
open meetings with stockholders and em- | 
ployees. These meetings are reported in| 
the press, and emphasize the frank atti- | 
tude of companies like yours. We believe 
that each individual firm must make a 
real effort to get the truth about itself] 
across to the public. In our General Milk 
institutional ads in national magazines, we | 
are stressing such facts as the company’ | 
modest 24 cents profit on each dollar oi 
sales, and the part our research is playing | 
in the creation of new jobs and new use 
for the farmers’ raw materials. It is aimed 
at presenting the company’s role in the} 
free enterprise system. You also have ex | 
perts on your public relations staff who 
are bringing the story of your company} 
before leaders in the educational, rurd 
and women’s fields. 

Q. What is the cost of the personnt 
programs, pensions and other benefits? 
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A. Your payments to the Employees’ 
Retirement System amounted to $1,797,- 
834 in the vear ended May 31, 1946, and 
constituted the largest single expenditure 
in the company’s various employees’ 
benefit programs. Other benefits include 
the Health Association, paid vacations, 
interest on savings accounts, and during 
the war period reimbursements to em- 
ployees for cost of National Service Life 
Insurance while in the military service. 


Sixty-four Dollar Question 


The questions were generally answered 
directly by Mr. Bell, but when the ques- 
tions dealt with accounting matters or 
some detailed phase of the financial struc- 
ture, Comptroller Ballhorn took the 
stand. Likewise local executives were 
given the opportunity to answer any 
questions of a purely local nature. At the 
close of the session, Mr. Bell reversed 
the process and asked the stockholders 
the “Sixty-four Dollar Question”: “Do 
you personally use and encourage your 
friends to use the products of General 
Mills?” The usual response was only a 
partial affirmation, further emphasizing 
the need for the development of stock- 
holder customers. 

Following the question and answer pe- 
riod, representatives of the Betty Crocker 
Home Service Department demonstrated 
the first postwar food product to come 
from the company’s research laboratories 
—Apple PYEQUICK, a prepared pie 
mix complete with both pastry and filling 
in one small package. Every stockholder 
was given the opportunity to test the 
claims made for the product when he was 
served with a slice of the pie and a cup 
of coffee. 

During the refreshment interlude, 
which closed the session, the meeting be- 
came even more informal and social. The 
stockholders wandered about, chatting 
with company representatives and ex- 
amining some twenty display panels that 
revealed the operations of the company’s 
various divisions and departments. A 
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large neon map showed the location of all 
plants, offices and laboratories. Another 
neon display showed the company’s prod- 
ucts. At each gathering, the local home 
appliance representative found an eager 
audience, particularly among the women 
stockholders, for his demonstration of the 
General Mills Tru-Heat electric iron. 
Many owners lingered long after the 
meeting to discuss the multiple opera- 
tions of their company with Mr. Bell and 
the other company representatives. 

Throughout the meetings, Mr. Bell em- 
phasized the functions of the owner and 
the responsibilities of ownership in the 
free enterprise system. “As a stockholder, 
you are an integral part of an enterprise 
engaged in the manufacture of goods and 
services for sale to the public. You have a 
duty to see that the business is conducted 
in the public interest. You have an obli- 
gation to your management to see that it 
is operating efficiently. You have a re- 
sponsibility likewise to the workers, 
whose jobs you have created and whose 
tools you have furnished.” 


The Stockholders’ Duties 


Mr. Bell stressed these specific duties 
of the stockholders: 

1) To know the company—its prod- 
ucts, management, services, financial 
structure—and the character and repu- 
tation of those who, as officers and direc- 
tors, represent his interests and formu- 
late policies regarding them. 

2) To analyze carefully the company’s 
printed reports and publications. 

3) To maintain personal contact with 
management wherever possible. 

4) To buy the goods made by his 
company and insist upon getting them. In 
so doing he is really buying for himself. 

5) To urge others to buy these goods. 

6) To act as partner, friend, buyer, 
salesman, advertising representative, pro- 
tector and counselor to management and 
labor. 

7) Inshort, to get behind the company 
morally, as well as financially. This kind 
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of assistance from its owners is one of the 
primary needs of business today. 

The series of informal stockholders’ 
meetings received a considerable amount 
of favorable publicity. The Wall Street 
Journal, in an editorial entitled “Role of 
the Stockholder,” had this to say on No- 
vember 27: 

“These meetings accomplish more 
than the mere bringing together of a 
number of stockholders and man- 
agement representatives. They give 
the owners of the stock assurance 
that their interest is welcomed, that 
inquiries into its affairs will not be 
regarded as a nuisance.” 

The December issue of the Journal of 
Capital made this comment: 

“The informality with which the 
chairman conducted the meeting 
gave a sociability far removed from 
the usual picture of stuffed shirts 
and dry statistics, and confirmed the 
remark in Mr. Bell’s letter of invita- 
tion ‘that these intimate gatherings 
proved a source of inspiration to the 
management’.” 

We are convinced that the informal 
stockholders’ meeting is an effective in- 
strument in achieving the practical objec- 
tive in stockholder relations. It cultivates 
and helps to maintain the confidence of 
the stockholders, contributes to the com- 
pany’s prestige with all owners, and pro- 
motes public understanding of the eco- 
nomic and community benefits inherent 





in private ownership. 

Before preparing the first issue of our 
new stockholders magazine, General Mill; 
Horizons, we made a survey of all share. 
holders to learn their preferences among 
specific listed subjects and to receive sug. | 
gestions of additional subjects not in. 
cluded in the original questionnaire. 

Of the approximately 10,000 individ. 
ual stockholders who deal personally with 
the company, replies were received from 
2,220, or almost 25 per cent. Of those who 
responded, 80.3 per cent indicated major | 
interest in new products, new facilities 
and plans for the future. Other subjects, 
in order of interest, were as follows: 

Profits and financial outlook 

Current problems facing the company 

The policies of the company and the 

reasons behind them 

The company’s products and services 

Research activities 

Significant developments in the whole 

field of industry 

Personnel policies and human relations 

The men and women who manage the 

company 

Nutrition 

Taxes 

The company’s plants and manufac- 

turing activities 

The history of the company and the 

men who built it. 

The activities of the various divisions | 

and departments of the company. 


A Stanford University graduate, Don Wilson was em- 
ployed by the Sperry Division of General Mills, Inc., in 1935 
after a post-graduate tour of the South Sea Islands, New Zea- 
land and Australia and several years’ experience in retail 
merchandising. Originally an assistant to the General Sales 
Manager, he progressed to Assistant to the Vice President in 
charge of Flour and Feed Operation. During the war, he 
served in the Navy and ended up as a Lt. Commander in Ber- 
lin helping American Military Government denazify Ger- 
many. He is now Manager of the Department of Public Serv- 


ices, Sperry Division, General Mills, Inc. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS- 


IN A SMALL-TOWN BANK 


By CHARLES J. MILLER 


Executive Vice President, First National Bank of Meadville, Penna. 


UBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLIC confi- 

dence go hand in hand. During a pe- 
riod of chaos, such as the world is now 
experiencing, a positive need for leader- 
ship is evident. We believe that bankers 
should play a part in assuming this lead- 
ership since they are positive advocates 
of the free enterprise system. 

Bankers serve all groups of people in 
the community. Therefore it seems to us 
that in order to run a bank these days it 
is necessary to know something about the 
thoughts and ideas of the people with 
whom we do business. 

We believe we can let people know we 
are interested in them by showing that we 
have a sincere desire to assist them with 
their problems. We also believe that the 
creation of a warm and friendly atmos- 
phere inside the bank will encourage 
people to come in and talk over their 
affairs with our officers. 

Seldom if ever does any bank have a 
commodity to sell that can’t be dupli- 
cated in any other bank. Consequently, 
friendly and personal service, with the 
customer’s business interests always tak- 
ing a prominent position, creates the 
principal distinction one bank has over 
another. 

Realizing that technically a bank sells 
nothing but service, First National Bank 
of Meadville, Pa., began its public rela- 
tions program by directing every effort 
towards bettering its service to cus- 
tomers. 

To start any program, it is desirable 
first to select its central idea. In our case, 
this is “service.” We believe that the 
logical starting point for a public rela- 
tions program is the organization itself, 
particularly the rank and file employees. 
The objective of the banking force, from 
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the top officials through the ranks, must 
be to provide friendly and helpful service. 
Certainly the bank’s board of directors 
must be entirely in favor of this objective 
or the program can end only disastrously. 

Bankers talk about creating salesmen 
in their organizations but seldom build 
staff morale to the point where employees 
are really selling. Employees can sell 
their bank only when they believe in it. 
Satisfied customers are the best boosters 
a hank can have. 

If the bank organization is not entirely 
in harmony, a good start may be made by 
sponsoring social functions for employees. 
First National began in 1936 when the 
first annual Christmas party was held in 
the bank. The following year the bank 
gave each employee a check—not large, 
but well received by all. In later years, 
Christmas parties have been held at the 
country club with dinner and dancing. 

In 1941 First National paid its first 
Christmas bonus. It has been repeated 
every year since. This year the bonus was 
about 16 per cent of each participating 
employee’s annual salary. 

In addition to the Christmas party, 
First National employees look forward to 
the annual picnic each summer and the 
annual clambake in the fall. During the 
year, the bank recognizes the birthday 
of each employee by presenting him with 
a rose and a check in the amount of his 
years of service. After banking hours 
sundaes are served to all employees as 
part of the birthday celebration. 

In 1942 employees organized a social 
group, exclusive of officers, which directs 
all social activities. This group sponsors 
theater and dinner parties, as well as 
functions honoring employees who resign 
their positions. Their formation of a 
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bowling league for bank employees has 
also caused a noticeable improvement in 
personnel relations. 

Interest in personnel has also increased 
to a very great extent since we started 
publication of our house organ, Dollars 
and Sense, in August. In addition to fea- 
turing bank activities, each issue devotes 
several columns to various phases of the 
public relations program, with a view to 
informing employees how to participate 
fully. The paper also explains the duties 
of the various departments, and features 
a story about a different employee each 
month. It also carries a stockholder’s 
column through which we contact our 
stockholders monthly rather than just 
once a year at annual meeting time. First 
National has every reason to believe that 
Dollars and Sense is providing a very 
definite coordination between employees, 
customers and stockholders. 

As a result of the exposition of public 
relations aims, two of our younger em- 
ployees undertook, on their own initia- 
tive, to decorate the bank for Hallowe’en. 
Results were excellent. Not only was 
First National the only bank in town to 
be decorated, but it also came in for con- 
siderable notice as the annual community 
celebration was centered this year about 
the bank corner. 


Lunch Room Installed 


Another aspect of employee relations 
grew out of a general complaint about the 
high cost of restaurant meals. First Na- 
tional decided to make it possible for em- 
ployees to fix their own lunches at the 
bank. The janitor, a former carpenter, 
erected a kitchen in the basement from 
materials we had on hand, and the bank 
purchased a hot-plate, pots and pans, 
table and chairs, a linoleum rug and 
lamps. Employees are delighted with the 
lunch room. They use it daily and find 
that it provides a great saving for them 
in lunch money. 

The second phase of our public rela- 
tions program we believe should include 





a survey of our customers’ needs and de. 
sires. It is a recognized fact that people 
respond to kind treatment. They are in. 





terested in themselves, and if we show 
interest in them, they will be responsive, 
The “glass eye” story about bankers js 
not altogether a stretch of the imagina. 
tion. It is one of the reasons why finance | 
companies and other agencies have been | 
so successful as competitors of banks. | 
It used to be that people couldn’t talk | 
to bankers about small things. Yet most | 
all business began as “small business,” | 
We must not think entirely of BIG busi- 
ness, but instead of over-all business | 
which includes beth the large and the | 
small accounts. 


' 
' 
i 
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Relations with Farmers 
Perhaps the most successful phase of | 
our public relations activity may be} 
found in the development and growth of | 
our farm department, which has made it 
possible for more people to borrow 
money. We broke down small-bank prec- 
edent when we delegated responsibility | 
to loan employees to talk for and in be. 
half of the bank. We were impressed with | 
the fact that the average small loan pays 
out. In our farm department, especially, 
we have instructed our officers to bas 
their distribution of farm credit on three 
major factors—character, capacity and 
collateral. Each is related to the other, 
although character and capacity are of 
utmost importance. 

It is the aim of our farm department to 
broaden and increase the earning power} 
of the farmer. Therefore, we concentrate 
not on real estate loans but rather o 
loans on livestock and equipment in ordet f 
to increase production for our county} 
farmers along dairy lines. 

First National feels that a bank can bt 
much more helpful to its farming com 
munity by staying entirely out of mort 
gage loans and concentrating on th 
chattels which are shorter in maturities 
and can be reviewed more often in th 
light of current economic circumstances 
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As a further aid to farmers, the bank 
makes available paint sprayers (capable 
of painting an average size barn with one 
coat of paint in an eight-hour day) at a 
nominal rental. 

The farm department is considering 
adoption of a plan to aid in setting up a 
county-wide system of marketing prod- 
uce. This would materially assist the 
farmers in selling their products. 

Farm clients of the bank receive the 
Crawford Farmer, another bank publica- 
tion. It is published monthly and edited 
solely for the purpose of disseminating 
news of interest to our county farmers. 


Public Relations Letters 


Further contact with our clients is se- 
cured by writing to each new customer 
who opens a checking account at First 
National. We welcome them to our bank 
and offer assistance in solving any of their 
financial problems. 

Early this summer we began to write 
congratulatory letters to local individ- 
uals who were elected to prominent posi- 
tions or received honors or awards. We 
likewise send letters of congratulation to 
other institutions who have achieved 
distinction of any type. The letters of 
thanks we have received from these in- 
dividuals and institutions indicate the 
value of writing such notes. 

Local industries have expressed their 
gratitude to First National Bank for 
loaning them our budget officer to help 
straighten out their income tax problems 
or set up budgets for their organizations. 
We believe ours is the only bank in this 
area to offer such a service to the com- 
munity. 

First National this year adopted an ad- 
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vertising policy which re-states and re- 
asserts the principle of personal thrift 
—the basis on which this country became 
great. 


Community Advertising 


To drive this point home more strong- 
ly, we have sponsored advertisements on 
the various industrial concerns of the 
community, featuring their history and 
emphasizing that these companies would 
not have made money if someone had not 
had the foresight to save and sacrifice in 
order that their business might grow and 
expand. 

When a labor group, such as Central 
Labor Union, endorses a bank’s thrift 
ads, as they did here in September, we 
believe we have definitely proven that 
our efforts to establish the value of thrift 
have registered. 

We realize that since public relations 
is a growing field, our thinking in public 
relations, as well as our public relations 
program, must be flexible enough to ad- 
just immediately to the social changes 
which are constantly taking place. 

Banks are and must be concerned with 
broadening and building more business. 
We feel that we should also exercise a 
definite influence in our communities so 
that the public will realize that we are 
interested in community projects. If these 
projects are beneficial to our cities, they 
will also be beneficial to counties, states 
and ultimately the nation. 

To be of service to our customers, our 
communities, our states and our nation 
should be the basic aim of all banks. 
When all banks begin to think along these 
lines no bank will be without a public 
relations program. 


Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Charles J. Miller received his 
education from the schools of that area, including Baldwin- 
Wallace Law School and Rutgers University 

Recently, as Executive Vice President of the First National 
Bank, Meadville, Pa., Mr. Miller inaugurated a public rela- 
tions program for his institution. The foregoing article is a 


record of the program and its effectiveness. 











°‘SHELL NEWS’ IS A NEWSPAPER 


By E. A. CUNNINGHAM 


Public Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company, Incorporated 


UR EMPLOYEE PAPER IS A TABLOID. 
We call it Shell News. 

We chose the format and the name in 
keeping with the principle that governs 
all our thinking about the paper—that it 
is a newspaper. 

Our employees have a definite interest 
in their company, its policies, its plans, 
its accomplishments, and its people. 
They want to know about these things. 
We think it’s good business to keep them 
informed. Shell News tells them. 

We have the same basic editorial prob- 
lem that a newspaper publisher has. If 
the quality of his news coverage declines, 
his circulation suffers. If Shell News gets 
careless about its news content, we don’t 
lose circulation but we lose reader inter- 
est, and the value of the paper declines. 


It Must Be News 


Nothing gets in the paper unless it’s 
news. Oze Van Wyck, the editor, is a 
former AP man. He takes the same dim 
view of phoney stories that a city editor 
takes. If it gets by him, it’s news. 

When Shell Development Company 
plans a multi-million dollar program of 
expansion of its research facilities, that’s 
news to Shell people and Shell News 
covers the story, just as the daily press 
covers it. We slant the story a little dif- 
ferently to emphasize the significance of 
Shell’s research program to the future 
security of all Shell people. 

New policies affecting employees are 
reported in the paper. Shell News sup- 
plements the official announcements that 
are made through formal administrative 
channels. The paper has the advantage 
of informal journalistic treatment. It can 
explain, interpret, and illustrate. It brings 
the policy to the level of understanding 
and interest of the individual employee. 

Company plans, accomplishments, 
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earnings, and similar subjects are pre- 

sented in the news columns in the light 

of their significance to employees. 
Personal items make up a good share 


of the contents. In a company as large as | 


ours, Shell people are always making 
news. The paper reports such news. We 


—— cer ER re 


don’t mention people in the company ex- | 
. . . t 

cept in a newsworthy connection. This 

goes for the big-shots, too. They don’t 


get in unless they make news. 


We occasionally remind emplovees of | 


our benefit plans—group insurance, pen- 
sion plan, vacation policy, provident 
fund, retirement plan, and others. But 


here again we wait until there’s a news | 


story. 

Shell News has a circulation of about 
14,000. It goes to all employees and an. 
nuitants of Shell Oil Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Shell Chemical Corporation, and 
Shell Development Company in the Pa- 
cific Coast territory. Its readers work in 
literally hundreds of refineries, sales de- 
pots, offices, pipe line stations, terminals, 
oil fields, laboratories, etc., throughout 
the West. Widespread as they are, and 
diverse as are their activities, there is 
much interest common to all of them that 
we consider worth cultivating. Shell News 
serves this purpose better, in our opinion. 
than would a number of individual plant 
papers. 


Mailed to Employees’ Homes 


We mail the paper to the employee’ 
home, rather than distribute it on the job 
He enjoys it more when he can read it a! 
his leisure at home. And his wife and 
children get a chance to see it. They have 
a stake in Shell, too. 

We use a lot of pictures. They have to 
be newsworthy. We never use one merel! 
because it’s a good picture. If we come 
up with an outstanding news picture, we 
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give it a big play. Occasionally one gets 
the whole front page. 


Own Photo Staff 


Most of the pictures are taken by our 
own photographers. It would be less ex- 
pensive in many cases to use commercial 
photographers, but we usually get better 
pictures when our own men take them. 
They know the people they’re photo- 
graphing and they know the news signifi- 
cance of the events. 

The usual listing of promotions, trans- 
fers, retirements, etc., have a place in the 
paper. That’s the most popular feature. 
When all is said and done, people are 
more interested in people than in any- 
thing else. 

We pay a lot of attention to layout. 
When we have a special story, or a diffi- 
cult layout problem, we use outside ex- 
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perts to do the job. 

Alan Mayer does a monthly biographi- 
cal cartoon for us. Each one deals with a 
well-known employee. It includes a por- 
trait and several small sketches illus- 
trating his background, work. and hob- 
bies. These attract wide reader interest. 
We make a little ceremony of presenting 
the original art to the subject. 


High-priced Critics 

Like all company publications, our 
paper has a group of high-priced critics 
—our company executives. They fre- 
quently place a strain on the editorial 
patience—but it pays off in their support 
of the sheet. 

We run a self-respecting newspaper 
that observes all the established princi 
ples of journalism. It pays to do it that 
way. Our people like it. 








We are specialists in the production oe 


® House Organs for Employees 


© House Magazines for Customers 


© Catalogues, Books, Pamphlets, Advertising Literature, Etc. 


May we tell you about our Service and Facilities? 


Ww 
HOOPER PRINTING COMPANY 


545 SANSOME STREET 


e SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone SUtter 2255 


Printers of the Public Relations Journal 











Books for Public Relations Directe 
and Business Execuli 








PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Its Foundations, Division, Tools and Practices 


By REX F. HARLOW, Author of ‘Public Relations in War and Peace,” and 
MARVIN M. BLACK, Director of Public Relations, University of Mississippi 


At last we are able to announce a new book which is an authoritative and 
comprehensive manual on all phases of the conduct of public relations 
work, both at the level of collegiate study and for all practitioners anxio 
to obtain a systematic view of policies and activities in this entire field. “Rex 
Harlow and Marvin Brown have done a job that too long has needed doing 
—the right way. In ‘Practical Public Relations’ they have torn the veil « 
mystery from the term Public Relations, they have developed the rationa 
and logical part public relations can and should play in modern manage 
ment, they have added to the dignity and stature of the public relatio 
Counsel, and finally have turned out a fine handbook for the student or the 
beginner. Altogether, quite an achievement for one volume.”—John W 
Darr, President, Institute of Public Relations. $4.00 





TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 
How To Profit by Removing Guesswork 
By JOHN CAPLES, Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 


How to write and utilize advertising which will bring immediate response i 
orders is the theme of this popular volume by one of the most conspicuous 
pioneers in the field of action-getting copy. “Excellent discussion of appec 

ing to the masses.’—Printers’ Ink. Revised Edition $3.5 


TOWARDS WORLD PROSPERITY 


Edited by MORDECAI EZEKIEL, Economic Adviser, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


This book meets an urgent demand for authoritative information on the 
opportunities for economic expansion in every continent today. More than 
twenty experts contribute to the study of the conditions and prospects for 
industry and agriculture in individual countries, treating the problems of 
reconstruction as well as new development. $5.00 





At your bookstore or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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